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FOREWORD. 


Tt is & happy event in the history of the Numismatic 
Society to be able to record its Silver Jubilee. The idea of 
celebrating this with a special Supplement was widely approved 
and the response to the appeal was quite good. Unforeseen 
events have, however, delayed the appearance of this volume, | 
and the President craves the indulgence of the members, who ’ 
have been waiting for its appearance for over two years. Our 
thanks are due to the authors of the papers as well as to the 
two numismatists who have presented a resume of the work 
done by the Society during the last 25 years. 





K. N. Drxsarr, 
President, Numismatic Society 
of India, 


SIMLA, 
auth April, 1938, 
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Continued from * Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Lettera,’ Vol, £1, 1936, Na, 3. 


94). A Resumé ofr Nusmsmatic Researcn i INpta. 


With the close of the year 1935 the Numismatic Society 
of India completed 25 years of its existence. At its meeting 
held at Mysore that year it was decided that the next supplement 
be issued as the Jubilee number of the Society wherein it was 
proposed to publish the articles specially received for the occasion 
along with a short review of the work done by the Society during 
the last twenty-five years, A detailed bibliography of the 
original work done by different Numismatists has been pub- 
lished in Numismatic Supplements Nos. 41 and 43. It is, 
therefore, proposed to give a general resumé of the work done 
in India hitherto, regarding the old coinage of the country. 

The history of Numismatic studies in India goes back to the 
year 1824 when, in the transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, 
Col. Todd published a Memoir on Greek, Parthian and Indian 
medals, wherein for the first time, he noticed the coins of Apollo- 
dotus and Menander. <A find of coins of the sultans of Bengal 
in 1841 brought the issues of the Islamic rulers of India to the 
notice of scholars, 

In the latter half of the 19th century, Cunningham, Theobald 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji were the giants of the Numismatic 
world. Hoard after hoard of ancient, medixval and Muhamma- 
dan coins surrendered its secrets to these veterans, whose 
publications display them to the best advantage of contem- 
porary and later scholars. They were succeeded by Vincent 
Smith, Lane Poole, Edward Thomas, E.J. Rapeon, C. J. Rodgers, 
Elliot, Hoernle, Thurston and others who, through their own 
collections or publications advanced this study to a considerable 
extent and created a keen interest for coin collecting and Numis- 
matic research. The Catalogues of Coins in the British Museum 
(London), Indian Museum (Calcutta), the Central Museum 
(Lahore) and the Government Museum at Madras along with a 
series of learned articles and notices of coms and com types 
in the pages of the Proceedings and Journals of the Asiatic 

( TN. ) 
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Society of Bengal and other scientific Journals shed a flood of 
light on the different classes of Indian coins. This formed a 
very strong foundation for the Structure of further Numismatic 
research. In the beginning of the present century, there 
sprung up a class of Numismatists who were not only very | 
keen collectors of coins and ardent students of Numismatics, 
but were also keen on the co-ordination of the results of these 
researches and on systematizing the studies by affording a 
common platform for bringing together collectors and students 
of Indian Numismatics. 

With this end in view the six founders of this Society, viz. 
Hon. Mr. (Now Sir) Richard Burn, I.C.8., H. R. Nevill, Esqr.. 
LC.S., R. B. Whitehead, Esqr., 1-C.8., the Hon. Mr, H. N. 
Wright, I.C.8., Mr. Framji Thanawala, and Rev, Dr. Geo, P. 
Taylor, D.D. met together for the first time at Allahabad on 
the 28th of December 1910 and brought into being a Society 
called ‘The Numismatic Society of India’ and invited Sir 
John Stanley, the Chief Justice of Allahabad to be the first 
President of the Society. The annual fee for membership was 
fixed at Rs. 5. Early in 1911 an appeal was issued by White- 
head as the Honorary Secretary, wherein he stated ‘ Coin collect- 
ing in India up to the present has proceeded in a haphazard 
manner, A great deal has been done and is being done by 
Government and private collectors, but all has been independent 
of each other and there has been no means of co-ordinating the 
results which has undoubtedly been attended with wasted efforts 
andloss,” With these opening words he sent round a prospectus 
informing all concerned with the collection and study of coins, 
about the constitution of the Society intended not only for the 
encouragement and advancement of studies in Indian Numis- 
matics, but also for the co-ordination and promotion of re- 
aparches in that direction with a view to regulate the studies 
and achieve a systematized promotion of the knowledge. Indian 
coin collectors were invited to join the Society with a view 
to obtain references to books for reading of the coins they may 
have picked up and to have a general information on the subject. 
It was also suggested that Numismatists abroad may do well 
to keep in touch with modern developments in Indian Numis- 
matics by joining the Society. This resulted in the rallying 
of as many as 46 members round the standard of the Society 
in the very first year of its inception. Its popularity increased 
and its membership grew steadily in the succeeding years. By 
the end of the first five years the Society had on its roll some 150 
members including some in England, America, Russia, Austria, 
Holland, Singapur and Ceylon. 

In the earlier years the Society seems to have taken a very 
keen interest in the preparation of the lists or catalogues of 
collections lying in various museums and with the private 
collectors. The original members took upon themselves to 
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prepare the catalogues in their own provinces and constantly 
pressed on the provincial Governments in other parts of India 
to have this work done at an early date. They even undertook 
to train candidates for the purpose. With their influence and 
competence they succeeded in obtaining a good response and 
encouragement in this direction. In 1912, for instance, White- 
head was relieved of some of his official duties by the Punjab 
Government with a view to allow him leisure enough for the 
preparation of the catalogue of coins in the Central Museum, 
Lahore, and was further permitted to proceed on furlough to 
England to see the catalogue through the press. This resulted 
in the publication of two valuable volumes of the catalogue 
of coins in the Lahore Museum in 1914 which remain the standard 
publications in the branches of Indian numismatics to which 
they relate. In the same year the catalogue of Gupta coins in 
the British Museum was published by one of our members, 
J. Allan, whereby our knowledge of these coins was materially 
advanced, particularly regarding the metrical character of the 
legends. Then the issue of the catalogue of Mughal coins in 
the Lucknow Museum by C. J. Brown and that of the Sultans 
of Delhi by Prayag Dayal in the year 1920 and 1925, respectively, 
brought many new coins to light. Bleazby like his earlier lists 
of coins in the Museums at Srinagar (Kashmir) and Rangoon, 
undertook to prepare a catalogue of coins in the Nagpur Museum 
and issued it in the year 1922. A catalogue of coins of Indian 
States compiled by Henderzon, C. J. Brown and Valentine 
was edited by J. Allan and issued in 1928. The catalogue of 
Durrani coins in the Lahore Museum by Whitehead, issued 
in 1933, proved the necessity and advantage of dynastic cata- 
logues of coins in a comprehensive style. The authorities of 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, also followed suit and 
have, towards the end of the period under review, issued the 
Catalogue of Coins of the Gujarat Sultans compiled and edited 
by C. R. Singhal and G, V. Acharya, respectively. This and the 
catalogue of the coins and metrology of the Sultans of Delhi 
in the Museum of Archeology at Delhi by H. N. Wright include 
even the coins that are in other cabinets and as such can be 
termed as corpuses on the respective subjects. This welcome 
phase of cataloguing facilitates study to a very great extent and 
the students are spared the trouble of turning over the pages of 
various publications for a single subject. Thus almost all the 
important museums in India have through their various experts 
contributed their own quota by issuing the catalogues of their 
treasures for the use and reference of scholars working in different 
branches of Numismatics, 

Memoirs —Besides being instrumental in the production 
of catalogues of different Museums and collections, the Society 
itself has hitherto issued two occasional Memoirs, viz. ‘The 
Coins of the Tipu Sultan’ prepared by G. P. Taylor and * A 
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study of Mughal Numismatics’ by 8. H. Hodivala. They 
were published in the years 1914 and 1923 respectively. These 
scholarly treatises gave a good deal of ready made material 
and a great impetus to the study of the coinage of the Sultans 
of Mysore and the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, respectively. 
A third Memoir on mint towns of the Sultans of Delhi and the 
Mughals, by R. B. Whitehead is under preparation. The issue 
of this monograph will, it is hoped, give us authoritative inform- 
ation about the definite location, importance and activity of 
mint towns under these rulers whence the tiny record of history 
were issued in various metals from time to time, 

The Society has instituted the award of two medals every 
year for the promotion and encouragement of Indian Numis- 
matics. They are (1) Nelson Wright Medal, (2) Prize Medal 
of the Numismatic Society of India. | 

(1) H. N. Wright Medal—aAt the annual meeting held at 
Ahmadabad in February 1917, it was announced that Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, I.C.S., has presented a medal to the Society. 
The design for the dies of this medal is taken from a superb 
muhr issued by the Emperor Jahangir in the first year of his 
reign with the portrait of his father Akbar. Two replicas, one 
in bronze and the other in silver were presented by the donor 
himself, ‘Thereafter the Society spends for the replicas whenever 
required, A bronze medal is awarded annually for the work 
done during the year by a member of the Society on Indian 
Numismatics, which is published in the Numismatic Supplement 
or elsewhere if such work is found to deserve the distinction. 
The Silver medal is kept for presentation to any specially 
meritorious member of the Society in recognition of exceptional 
services to Indian Numismatics and is very sparingly given. 
G. P. Taylor had the privilege of receiving the first special Silver 
medal in 1$16. Prof. Hodivala’s researches brought for him 
three medals, one of them being a special Silver medal awarded 
in the year 1926. C. J. Brown and R. B, Whitehead won two 
each, of which one awarded in the year 1923 to both was a 
Special Silver one. In the succeeding year H. N. Wright himself 
was the recipient of a special Silver medal. The sixth and the 
last during the period under review was awarded to K. P, 
Jayaswal. Names of other scholars whose Numismatic re- 
searches were considered worthy of the award of bronze medals 
are E. H. C. Walsh, H. R. Nevill, W. H. Valentine, F. D. J. 
Paruck, R. B. Prayag Dayal, J. Allan, 5. K. Chakrabortty and 
C. BR. Singhal, who must thus be considered amongst the foremost 
Numismatists of India. 

No work of sufficient merit was published in the years 1918, 
1927, 1929, 1930, 1932, 1933 and 1936 and hence no medal was 
awarded in those years. 

(2) The Prize Medal —The Society instituted a Prize Medal 
in the year 1927 which is awarded to the writer of the best 
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essay on a subject prescribed by the Society every year. No 
medal is, however, awarded if no essay out of those submitted 
in a particular year comes up to the required standard. 

The first of these Silver Medals was awarded to Pareshnath 
Bhattacharya in 1927, After a lapse of four years Surendra 
Kishore Chakrabortty got another in 1932. In the succeeding 
year Durga Prasad’s essay merited the award of a gold Medal. 
In the vear 1935 Capt. M. F. C. Martin was awarded another 
gold medal. 

The Society has thus tried to encourage research in Indian 
Numismatics. 

Annual Meetings and Report—The members of the Society 
are invited to meet once a year generally towards the end of 
December when the Committee of Management and office 
bearers for the ensuing year are elected and deliberations re- 
garding the advancement of Numismatic knowledge are carried 
on, Besides reviewing the Numismatic research done during 
the year, members have the opportunity of discussing problems 
of interest and help one another in the examination and assign- 
ment of difficult or unidentified coins. Here they also have an 
opportunity of seeing and exhibiting unique and rare coins 
and listening to the illuminating Presidential addresses and 
papers incorporating the researches of individual scholars. 
Allthese transactions as well as other useful information including 
the names of the members with the subjects in which they have 
specialized are published in the annual proceedings, to facilitate 
mutual correspondence by members regarding the examination, 
assignment, purchase and sale of coins. 

We may now turn to the researches in the different periods 
and branches of Indian numismatics during this period. In 
the beginning we may refer to the Carmich#] lectures on numis- 
matics of Professor D, R. Bhandarkar, which throw considerable 
light on the origin of coins and metrology in Ancient India. 
The excavations at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa have brought 
to light several round and, rectangular pieces of silver and 
inscribed pieces of copper conforming to a definite system of 
weights, which must thus be considered as the earliest attempt at 
currency in India, The definite beginnings of Numismatics in 
India, however, starts with the Karshapanas and punch-marked 
ie which have happily received a great deal of attention of 
late. 

Punch-marked coing.—In the last century Sir A. Cunnin- 
gham was the first to establish their remote antiquity and to 
remove the wrong notion that India borrowed the art of coinage 
from the Greeks after Alexander's invasion. Theobald paid 
a special attention to the symbols found on these coins and tried 
to interpret and describe them. Spooner 0 his description 
of these coins found from the vicinity of Taxila noticed for the 
first time the grouping arrangement of the various symbols 
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on them, though of course his theory of their Buddhist character 
could not stand the test. KR. D. Banerji in his learned descrip- 
tien of these coins presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
by the Amir of Kabul proved that the punch-marked coins were 
not only the earliest coins of India but were also current at the 
same time in Afghanistan (vide Num. Supplement No. XII). 
He further noticed some new symbols and a few Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi letters of the Maurya and Kushan periods. V. 
Smith in Vol. I of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, tried to assign different eras to these coins. This 
was followed by Walsh in 1919 who elaborately descri bec 
the hoards of this class of coins from Patna and Bhagalpur 
in the Journal of Behar and Orissa Research Society and con- 
tributed substantially to the knowledge of the different types. 
In recent years Jayaswal made very commendable efforts to 
identify some of the symbols on these coins with the Royal 
symbols of the rulers of the Maurya and Sunga period. Last 
of all mention must be made of a very systematic and thorough 
study of the symbols on the silver punch-marked comms with 
reference to various hoards found in the different provinces 
of India made by Durga Prasad of Benares, for which the 
Society has awarded him a gold medal, His further researches 
in this branch are also being published. The merit of his studies 
lies in the accurate drawings of these symbols illustrated in 
the numerous plates personally prepared by him. (See N.S. 
XLV.) He has also pointed out that some of the symbols 
on these coins are either identical with or bear a close resemblance 
to the figures and pictographs found on the Mohenjo Daro seals, 
whereby he has tried to establish a connecting link between the 
period of the issue of these coins with that of the Indus Valley 
Civilization, 

Indo-(freel::—As in other branches, Sir A. Cunningham, 
James Prinsep, and J. Burgess have contributed a lot towards 
the study of these coins in the last century. Edward Thomas 
discussed the Hindu legends on them. During our own times 
Sir Aurel Stein noticed and described various deities on them 
for the first time. Our Parsi Numismatists F. J. Thanawala 
and F. D. J. Paruck gave some information about the Zoroas- 
trian deity Avooshr or Avoorshr on the Indo Scythian coms. 
R. B. Whitehead has brought many rare verieties of the Tndo- 
Greeks to the notice of the Numismatists. The excavations at 
Taxila conducted by Sir John Marshall brought to light a very 
large number of coins of this Indo-Greek and later rulers of North 
Wost India, including the issues of several previously unknown 
rulers. Two noteworthy finds of these coins at Parehwar near 
Amarkot and Bajapur in the N.W.F. respectively brought some 
new types of the coins of Philopator and Soter Megas to light. 
In another hoard of $70 coins a new type of Didrachmes of 
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Menander was notable and a Hemidrachme of Zoilos with 
standing Herakles was quite a new variety. This necessitated 
the revision of our information regarding the period of thie 
king. M. F. C. Martin’s contribution to this branch of studies 
in this Journal incorporating the description of the coins exhi- 
bited by him at Benares in 1929 1s worth studying. Students 
of these coins are referred to articles Nos. §2, 173, 149, 274 and 
296 of the Numismatic Supplements, 

_ Kshatrapa.—The most important contribution to this 
branch of numismatics is the Sarvania hoard of coins which 
gave several new dates to previously known Kshatrapa kings 


and at least one new sovereign. pson’s successful attempt 
to assign an interesting copper eoin to a Kshaharata prince 
Bhumaka who preceded Nahapana and his comparison with the 
bow and arrow type of Spalirises with Azes makes a definite 
advance. 

One hoard of 330 silver coins from Central Provinces and 
two hoards of about 500 coins each were rocontly examined by 
Acharya and his description bringing out some novel features 
and dates appears elsewhere in this Supplement. 

Kushans.—Of the Kushan coins also, though no new hoard 
‘s recorded, several new types and rarities, especially of Huvishka 
and Vasudeva have received due attention from scholars in- 
terested. Whitehead has noticed a new type of gold double 
stator of Kadphises II with Siva leaning on the bull behind him 
and copper of Huvishka with king seated cross-legged and wind 
god OADO. Tarapore has doscribed a coin of Vasudeva with 
the degraded greek legend (PA) onano on left margin on the 
obverse. A new gold coin of Vima Kadphises with king on 
elephant and complete legend in Greek on the obverse and Siva 
and bull and Kharoshthi legend on the reverse; another of 
Huvishka with king on elephant and standing figure of a goddess 
and the third of Kanishka with the king at altar and the goddess 
on a lion were described by Martin. The fabric of the last two, 
however, as seen in the plates makes us rather apprehensive 
about their genuineness. A. Ghose, 4 keen collector of the 
Kushans and the Guptas has mentioned some new varieties of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva. On the specimen of Huvishka with 
half length figure of King and Sun god he has the letters Miipo. 
On a coin of Vasudeva he has 4 trident in the right hand of the 
king at altar. Similarly on 4 coin of Huvishka with Skanda 
and Visakha on the reverse he shows that the legend is broken 
in parts. 

Gupta,—Coins of the Gupta sovereigns were current for a 
long period over the vast Gupta Empire and its borders and that 
account for a large number of their coins being available in the 
U.P. and Bengal, Nelson Wright has described a new variety 
of battle axe type of Samudragupta and W. E. M. Campbell 
has noticed a find of about 20 gold coins of Samudragupta found 
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in village Kasarwa, Ballia district of UP. Attempts were made 
by Allan and Hiranand Sastri at deciphering the legend on 
Asvamedha coins with the help of two varieties known so far 
but the last word has yet to be said from some more specimens 
that may be obtained in future. One of couch type, the other 
of Archer type with Laxmi seated on lotus and the third of 
copper Archer type of Chandragupta I], have been published. 
One peacock type with the legend Mahendrakumarah and two 
new varieties of lion slayer type of Kumaragupta have been 
brought to light by Hiranand Sastri and Pannalal. The latter 
scholar has also proved that the goddess seated on the lion is 
Parvati and not Laxmi. N. K. Bhattasali has assigned two 
nncertain coins in the Cabinet of Indian Museum to the ruler 
Samfchéra and O. C. Ganguli has shown that Vainyagupta 
was the name of the ruler who issued the coins under the 
appellation of Dvadaédditya. R. B. Prayag Dayal has des- 
oribed among other coins of Kumaragupta, one thin gold token 
resembling the copper coin of Kumaragupta with Garuda in 
the upper half and the name of the king Sri Mahendraditya in 
the lower half. 

Tribal Coins.—A big hoard of coins of the Audumbaras one 
of the north-western tribes, found in the Kangra district of the 
Punjab, was examined and described by R. D. Banerji. The 
coins had legends in Kharoshthi and Brahmi seript, the latter of 
the first century B.C. type. Banerji discovered two new names 
on the coins Sivadasa and Rudradasa over and above Dhara- 
ghosa which was known to Sir Cunningham. 

Indo-Sasanian.—Taylor has published an exhaustive article 
on Successive degradations of Indo-Sasanian coins right up to 
the thick and dumpy pieces popularly known as Gadheya coins 
which were current in Gujarat and Malva for a considerable 
period. Whitehead has described a hoard of White Hun coins 
found in Kanishka’s chaitya at Shahji-ki-dheri, near Peshawar 
and supplemented the same by describing few coins of Kidara 
and Mihiragula type from his own collection, 

Medieval dynasties of Central India.—Nelson Wright has 
noticed eight coms of Gangayadeva found at Isurpur in Saugor 
District which unlike the thin and broad coins known so far 
were thick and only } inch in diameter. Burn suggested that 
the coins may be a posthumous issue by Gangeyadeva’s scm, 
Karana, who was a great conqueror. Rapson has brought to 
our notice a big hoard of Bull and Horseman type coins found 
at Lansdowne in the Garhwal district of U.P. Except for a few 
coins of Sallakshanapala and Anangpéla of the Tomara dynasty 
the major portion of the hoard refers to Chahadadeva of Narwar. 
Two types of coins of this ruler are known and this find is not 
of the usual Narwar type which bear dates from 1233 to 1254. 
These coins represent Chahadadeva as an independent sovereign. 
The question has been further discussed with the help of contem- 
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porary inscriptions by R. D. Banerji when he described a big 
hoard of about eight hundred coins from Gwalior State. That 
find has the rude figure of Chauhan horseman on one side and 
the three lined inscription bearing the names of the ruler on the 
other side, Coins of Chahadadeva Asalladeva and Gopaladeva 
are almost equal in number while two hundred and fifty were 
useless being worn out. A find of 48 silver coins from Panwar 
in the Rawal State has been assigned by Banerji to Madanvarman 
of the Chandella dynasty. ‘Though gold coins of both the larger 
and smaller varieties are known to exist in several Museums, 
silver issues of this dynasty are very rare, only one coin hav- 
ing been described by Sir A. Cunningham. In that find there were 
8 of the larger type and 40 of the smaller variety. The legend 
is exactly the same as on gold ones. 

Banerji corrected the assignment of the gold coins of Mehi- 
pala which were previously assigned to Mahipala of the Tomar 
dynasty of Delhi. The coins of this dynasty are of the Bull 
and Horseman type, while these gold coins which follow the 
arrangement of coinage of the Chedi King Gangeyadeva must 
he assigned to Mahipala TI of the Gurjara Pratihar dynasty of 
Mahodaya. Similarly a find of gold coins from C.P. reported 
to be of Gangevadeva were attributed by him to the Parmara 
chief Udayaditya. 

Coins of the Gujarat Chalukyas popularly known as Solankis 
were noticed for the first time by Burn, who assigned two gold 
coins found at Pandwaha in Jhansi District of U.P. to Siddharaja, 
Jayasingh of Anhilwada in Gujarat, Dikshit assigns two coins 
found by him at the Paharpur excavations to the early Pala 
rulers, 

Assam and Arakan.—P. RB. T. Gurden was the first man to 
work on these coins and he has described 143 coins found near 
Garhgaon in the Sibsagar District. These coins are assigned to 
Siva Singh who ruled from Saka 1636 to 1666. The name of 
the Queen Pramatheswari is also there and unlike other coins 
of the dynasty the inseription is in Persian and not in Devanagari. 
A. W. B. Botham who has been consistently working on native 
state coins has closely applied his attention to some of the tough 
problems of these coins and offered plausible solutions, He has 
described a collection of the coins of the Kachari kings unearthed 
in the neighbourhood of Maibong, the old Capital of Kachari 
kings. These coins resemble the issues of Ahom, Koch and 
Jaintia kings and are assigned to Narayandeva and Satrudaman. 
He has also proved that the Ahom coins of 1645 A.D. could not 
be of Pratapsingh and favours the view that they were anony- 
mous like those of Jaintia kings, whose chronology he has revised. 
He is of opinion that the Jaintia coins were issued at the time 
of accession of each king and that each date indicated the begin- 
ning of the rule of a new king. 
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Banerji has described some coins with recumbent humped 
bull and trident and assigned them to four new kings of Arakan. 
The names of the kings which occur over the bull are Lalitakar, 
Ramyakara, Pradyumnakar and Anta or Antakara. 

Sultans of Delhi—Coinage of the Sultans of Delhi seems to 
have received due attention as early as the middle of the last 
century. Edward Thomas had the honour of proving himself a 
pioneer in this branch of study. His ‘ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Sultans of Delhi’ with the supplementary notices held the field 
for a pretty long time and is still a valuable work of reference. 
The catalogues of these coins in the Museums at Lahore and 
London by C. J. Rodgers and 8. Lanepoole respectively with the 
fresh discoveries by other Numismatists recorded in the Proceed- 
ings and Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
other scientific periodicals kept the information pouring from 
time to time. The Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, issued in 
1907 was the latest work on the subject when our Society was 
started. From this back-ground emerged the distinguished 
scholars, H. N. Wright and H. BR. Nevill who after founding 
this Society flooded the field practically every year with the 
fresh information and learned observations in the pages of this 
periodical which has been adopted as the organ of the Society 
ever since its inception. The location and history of the mint 
towns of these Sultans by the latter and a summary of all known 
coins of the five dynasties of these monarchs contained in a 
series of articles in Supplement-No. XAXV by the former with 
his studied article entitled “The observation on the Metrology 
of the early Sultans of Delhi’ contributed jointly with the latter 
in N.S. No. XXXVIII well nigh cover the whole field. A 
catalogue of these coins in the Lucknow Museum issued in 1925 
by RB. B. Prayag Dayal and various articles contributed in the 
pages of this periodical by other members of our Society like 
J. Allan, R. Burn, B. G. Bleazby, R. B. Whitehead, H. M. Whit- 
tell, etc. have also thrown a considerable amount of light on the 
study of these coins. No less than 35 contributions are contained 
in Various issues of the Numismatic Supplements. 

Last but not the least is the valuable publication of ‘ The 
Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi’ incorporating 
the rich collection of these coins in the Museum of Archmology 
at Delhi. It is in fact a corpus of these coins and the last word 
on the subject. We are glad to note that this up to date and 
comprehensive contribution is dedicated to our Society at the 
occasion of its Silver Jubilee. 

Sultans of Bengal.—Students of the coinage of Bengal also 
are indebted to E. Thomas for his exhaustive publications of the 
‘Initial Coinage of Bengal’, Part I (1866) and Part IT (1873), 
This, was followed by the Catalogue of the Indian Museum, 
Vol, Il wherein H. N. Wright brought to light certain new types 
in 1907, W. H. Valentine dealt with the Coinage of Bengal 
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in his Catalogue of Copper Coins, Part I, published in 1914. 
Coins and Chronology of the early independent Sultans of Bengal 
published by N. K. Bhattasali in 1922 is perhaps the text book 
on the subject. Turning to the file of this Journal we find that 
H. N. Wright and R, Burn have contributed some articles on 
the new hoards found at different times which contained some 
unknown types. Similarly R. D. Banerji, published some 
unpublished coins and corrected the readings of some in earlier 
publications. H. R. Nevill brought to light some unknown 
tvpes of the coins of Ghiyassuddin Bahadur and Mahmud Shah 
bin Ibrahim Shah. Stapleton’s description of a find of 182 
silver coins from Raipara of Husaini and Sur Dynasties also 
merits careful attention as some new coins have been noticed 
and add considerably to our knowledge. For a study of the coms 
of the Sultans of Bengal in this Journal a reference to articles 
Nos. 13, 25, 55, 95, 110, 157, 158, 283 and 254 is invited. 

Bahmanis of Gulbarga —Very little spade work seems to 
have been done in the earlier years about the coinage of the 
Bahmani Kings. Notes on some of these coins by H. Blochman, 
J. G. Delmerick, Gibbs and O'Codrington were published in the 
issues of the Numismatic Chronicle and the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Socicties of Bengal and Bombay. Richard Burn 
made a few additions to Codrington’s Numismatic History of 
the Bahmani dynasty on the strength of 869 coins found in 
Betul (C.P.) (vide N.S. No. VII). This was followed by Thana- 
wala’s note on some rare silver coins. C. J. Brown also noted 
on two later finds of these coins but no new facts could he 
gleaned out of them. H. M. Whittell with the evidence of a coim 
of Alauddin Bahman Shah dated 760, disputed the last date of 
his reign noted in history. This was followed by a valuable 
contribution of his in N.S. XX XVII (234) wherein he made an 
attempt to collect in one paper all available information regarding 
the known coins of the rulers of this dynasty. This information 
was supplemented by a note on a gold coin of Alauddin Humayun 
Shah by Ch. Muhd, Tsmail and an article by M. A. Saboor. The 
latter has discussed at some length the historical facts gleaned 
from the known coins of this dynasty. Articles 49, 62, 129, 
199, 231, 261, and 264 of the Supplements may be seen for 
details of the above material. , | 

Adilshahis of Bijapur—The coins of the Adilshahi Kings 
of Bijapur do not seem to have attracted the attention of many 
scholars. A glance at the Bibliography of these cons shows that 
there are only half a dozen articles contributed in the issues of 
this journal. Rev. Taylor was the first to publish some copper 
coins and Laris of the Kings of Bijapur (vide N.S. XV articles 
9) and 91) which was supplemented by his note on three gold 
coins of Muhammad Adil Shah. T. Streenivas published a 
fourth gold coin of this king in the report of the Archwological 
Department of the Nizam’s State of 1921-24. 
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Ch. Muhammad Ismail discussed the epithet Ablibali of 
[brahim Adil Shah which is found on his copper coins in articles 
231 and 254. He further gave full and correct readings of the 
five available gold coins of Muhammad Adil Shah. Nothing 
more of the coins of this dynasty has vet come to light. 

Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar.—Practically little is known 
about the coins of the Nizam Shahi Kings. A solitary attempt 
by Framji Thanawala at describing about half a dozen copper 
coins of Burhan T, Murtaza I, and Burhan TT of Nagar, Doula- 
tabad and Burhanabad mints is noticed in article 48 of the supple- 
ment No. VIT. 

Qutubshahis of Goll-unda.—We have a solitary article No. 64 
in our Supplement XT wherein Richard Burn published the 
coins of Abdullah Qutub Shah and his successor Abdul Hasan 
with the dates 1068 and 1095 respectively. They bear a legend 
that is very touching. Some more coins have since come to 
light but unfortunately they are not yet published. 

About the coinage of the Imad Shahi Kings of Berar and the 
Barid Shahis of Bidar we know very little. Stray coins are 
noticed here and there. 

Shargis of Jaunpur.—About the coinage of the Sharqi kings 
of Jaunpur earlier notices by J. G. Delmerick, J. Gibbs and Sher- 
ring can be seen in the volumes of the Numismatic Chronicle, 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal while 
in volumes of this Supplement we find but two articles, one by 
H. R. Nevill about a new copper coin of Jaunpur (Vide XXVI- 
158) and another from the pen of H. M. Whittell in No. XXXVI- 
228). The latter has discussed at length the history and chrono- 
logy of these kings with special reference to original authorities 
and the subsequent notices and has added a catalogue of all the 
known coins and coin types of the four rulers (Tbrahim, Mahmud. 
Mahmmad and Hussain Shah) of this dynasty including those 
contained in the catalogue of these coins in the British, Indian 
and Lahore Museums, 

Sultans of Gujarat —Earlier notices and descriptions of the 
coins of the Sultans of Gujarat are to be found in Vol. LVIIT 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal by E. E. Oliver and in 
the catalogues of these coins in the British and Indian Museums 
by 8. Lanepoole, C.J, Rodgers and H, N, Wright. But a more 
concentrated and detailed study of these coins was made by 
that keen collector and enthusiastic student of these coins, 
G. P. Taylor who from Ahmedabad—the capital of these Sultans 
despatched the results of his researches to be published in the 
Journals of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
(Vol. XXT) as well as in the Numismatic Supplements articles 
46, 162 and 200. He was sueceeded by another ardent Numis. 
matist Hodivala, who brought a large number of unpublished 
coins of this dynasty to light (vide J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. Tl) and dis. 
cussed the types, metrology and history of these coins in details, 
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The mystery of the Shah-i-Hind coins was also dispelled by him 
(vide N.S. XL-276). A. Master, K..N. Dikshit (/.4., Vol. XLVI) 
and T. B. Harwood also made some contributions to the study 
of these coins (vide articles 107, 235, 270). An exhaustive 
catalogue of these coins in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 
including all known coins in other private collections and 
Museums, was issued towards the end of the Jubilee year of the 
nociety. 

Khiljis of Malwa.—aA student of the coinage of Malwa must 
be aware of the original work done by J. G, Delmerick published 
in Vol, XLV of the Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
L. W. King improved upon this material and published the 
‘ History and coinage of Malwa ' in two parts in N.C. TT and IV 
(4th series). In his catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Vol. II, H. N. Wright has recorded all the coins in the 
Cabinet of that Museum in 1907, This was supplemented by 
an ‘ Addenda’, which appeared in N.S. XI-63 two years later. 
In the light of further coins noticed by him in certain other 
Museums and private collections he contributed a comprehensive 
list of the fresh notices in N.C. Vol. XII (5th series). OC. J. 
Brown's note on some copper coins discussed in Balaghat, 0.P. 
(vide N.S, XXIV—145) reveals a debased type of these comms 
current in Gondwana. 

The latest contribution on such of the coins, that stil] remain 
unnoticed and are acquired for the cabinet of the Prince of Wales 
Museum from the Hamilton collection, from the pen of C. Kt. 
Singhal is appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

The Mughal Emperors—Coins of the Mughal emperors 
have received the greatest attention of the Indian Numismatista. 
It may be that partly due to the abundance in which they are 
found and partly due to the easy identification they afford that 
comparatively more scholars are attracted towards this branch. 
Like other coins, those of the Mughals were also noticed in the 
middle of the last century and certain rich collections were 
already formed within the next four decades. C. J. Rodgers 
deserves the credit of being the first to carry systematic research 
on these coins. It was he who prepared a catalogue of these 
coins in the Central Museum, Lahore including his own collec- 
tion purchased by the Punjab Government as early as 1893. 
This was preceded by the catalogue of these coins in the British 
Museum by Stanley Lanepoole by only a few months. The 
former was brought up to date with corrections in previous 
publications by R. B. Whitehead in 1914 while Addendas to the 
latter collection are published from time to time by J. Allan and 
H. Neleon Wright had already published a scholarly volume 
of the coinsin Indian Museum, Calcutta, a couple of years prior 
to the formation of the Numismatic Society of India. The most 
comprehensive of the catalogues of these coins is that of the 
richest cabinet of the Lucknow Museum published by C. J. 
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Brown in 1924. In this connection mention must be made of 
the scholarly and illuminating treatise, viz, ‘Historical studies 
in Mughal Numismatics’ by Hodivala issued as the second 
occasional memoir of the Society in 1923, which gives us all that 
is required for a critical student of Mughal Numismatics. 
Turning to the file of this journal we find that out of a total of 
327 articles recorded in the 45 issues that are out hitherto no 
leas than 145 contributions are made towards the study of Mughal 
coins by various scholars, G. P. Taylor whose contributions 
numbering 40 mostly on Mughal coins appear in almost every 
issue of the N.S. from its very inception to his death in 1920). 
His keen observation and systematic study of the coins opened 
a number of topics for research in Mughal Numismatics. Another 
lot of contributions of outstanding merit come from the pen of 
Hodivala who from his very first appearance in N.S. XXVII 
in 1924 made it felt that the knowledge of original and contem- 
porary authorities is very essential for a thorough study of the 
eoins. His scholarly articles based on the knowledge of these 
authorities with the discussion of the minute details added force 
and finality to the subject he dealt. His inventory of the 
Abulfazal’s list of Akbar's mints, the discussion of the location 
and reading of several Mughal Mints, his study of the chronology 
of the Zodiac coins of Jehangir are typical examples of his 
scholarship. He has laid the student of Mughal Numismatics 
under a deep debt of obligation by correcting a number of 
mistakes in previous publications and affording a reliable guidance 
to these studies. 

Richard Burn with his establishment of types of Mughal Coins 
and a list of mint towns, Whitehead with his revised list of the 
same and a notice of many new types, and Wright by his useful 
notes have provided valuable references for the study of Mughal 
coins. G. B. Bleazby, Framji Thanawala, Irvine, Vost and 
Brown are among those who are responsible for bringing a large 
number of new specimens to light and the discussions of various 
aspects thereof. As regards the coinage of the later Mughals 
a large number of mints have been brought to light by various 
scholars. Several of these need exclusion in view of their 
assignment to the local authorities by R.G. Gyani. The task of 
scrutinizing the local history of all such mint towns with a 
view to assign them to the respective local authorities is yet to 
be undertaken. 

Indian States.—The coins of the Indian States seem to have 
been considered all along a tough problem and that accounts 
for the paucity of articles on them. Even a veteran Numis- 
matist like Banerji used to shrug his shoulders at the sight of 
thick dumpy pieces of Indian States with fragmentary inserip- 
tions in more languages than one. The early attempts of Webb 
and Valentine in this field as well as the Vol. IV of the coins in 
the Indian Museum are far from exhaustive and fall far short, 
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of the entire field to be covered. For preparing a Corpus of the 
coins of States all over India, a number of scholars ought to 
visit the capitals of these States for examining various coins in 
the state treasuries and collecting infcrmation about the res- 
pective mints from state records. Baroda appears to be the 
only state of which the later coins have been described at sufficient 
length by Taylor and Gyani. The latter has published several 
new types and discovered a mint at Amreli in Kathiawar. 
P. Thorburn has described several coins of Dholpur, Bundi, 
Jodhpur and Manipur from his own collection. A gold coin of 
Bappa Raval with the Bull, Cow and Calf described by G, H. 
Ojha and a Hatkeshwar Kori of Junagadh described by Tayler 
are both unique and deserve special attention. 

South Indian Coins.—South Indian coins are equally 
neglected and excepting Elliot's book with four plates and a few 
detached articles by Raghav Aiyangar, and M, T. Desikchari 
there is no guidance for assigning and dating big hoards of gold 
coins found from Southern India. Kundangar hes described few 
typical coins in the Kolhapur Museum and has shown two 
distinct types which he designates as Kolhapur and Satavahana 
2 be Martin has assigned three coins from his collection as 
those of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni Vasitthiputra Sri Pulumavi 
and Vasitthiputra Siva Sri Satakarni. J. H. Henderson the 
author of the coins of Haidar and Tipu Sultans has discussed in 
a learned article the origin of the Mauludi era and from Tippu’s 
correspondence containing corresponding dates in both the eras 
he has substantiated his solution. Aiyangar has noticed three 
new finds of the Padma tankas of the Yadavas of Devagiri from 
Singhana I] (1131*) to Sri Rama (1193) Rajarajachola and 
two sets of rare coins one of which he connected with Madhava- 
deva (1208-39 A.D.) who was a subordinate of Kakatiya kings 
and whose line ruled over Addanki for over 100 years. Rev. H. 
Heras has made one more attempt to solve some of the South 
Indian Numismatic puzzles whereas he proposes to assign the 
ac-called Gajapati Pagodas of Orissa as coins of Mallikarjuna of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty. 

Indo European—H. N. Wright found difficult at the time of 
examining a treasure trove find of 119 Native styled rupees of 
Shah Alam tearing the mint name Murshidabad, to definitely 
fix the year where the native coinage ceased and company's 
eoinage began, He examined the various materials likely to 
be helpful and ultimately laid down the special features of in- 
terest disclosed from the said find. John A. Bucknill has 
contributed a learned article describing the coinage of the British 
Fast India Company's settlement at Penang. There was a wel- 
come attempt at the Danish coins of Tranquebar collected 
and noticed by Rev. H. Heras. 

Miscellaneous coinage and literature —A. Master who has 
specialized in Post Mughal coins of Ahmedabad has described 
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a number of specimens at great length with special reference 
to various mint marks and ably supplemented the came by a 
historical survey of that period. 

The bibliography of the literature on Indian coins by C. R. 
Singhal and of Sasanian Numismatics by F. D. J. Paruck have 
been a great help to workers in the respective fields. 

Master's article on ‘ Arthasastra on Coins and Minting’ 
reviewing the numismatic terms used, and describing the 
Organization for Coining; H. Stage’s commendable effort at 
supplying the history and description of His Majesty’s Mint at 
Calcutta, and the Prize Essay on the Monetary System of India 
at the time of the Muhammadan Conquest by P. N. Bhatta- 
charya, form a scholarly type of literature likely to be useful 
to future workers in this field. 
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1. The chief source for the study of this period is 
numismatic. The silver coins, which are of a high degree of 
rarity, show the most profitable field for research as they are of 
Sasanian type and are therefore connected with a firm chrono- 
logical background. On the other hand the gold and base gold 
coins follow the Kushiin style; the type springs from the Late 
Kushin series the varieties of which have not yet been classified 
either chronologically or geographically, and which, after an 
existence of several centuries, merges into the series struck in 
Kashmir by the Karkotaka or Naga Dynasty in the seventh 
century 4.D. This series of gold coins, in addition to showing 
no sharply determined commencement or end, must have been 
affected by the cataclysmic invasions of India by the White 
Huns in the fifth and sixth centuries A.p., yet it shows no marked 
signs of such influence. Its long life indicates that it may have 
been struck by several dynasties, a supposition confirmed by its 
findspots, as the writer possesses specimens unearthed as far to 
the east as Kanauj and Kosam in the U.P., and Prayag Dayal 
describes in J.P.A.S.B., XXX, 1934, Num. Suppl., XLV, a find of 
12 from Hardoi District. For the above reasons this article 
ignores the gold series and draws its numismatic arguments solely 
from the silver coins and the few bronze coins of Sasanian type. 

2 During the years 1930 and 1931 the writer had the good 
fortune to add to his collection four small trouvailles of silver 
coins of the Little Kushin dynasty, including several important 
and unpublished types. While on furlough in England in 1932 
he was greatly encouraged in his study of these by the kindness 
of Mr. John Allan, Keeper of the Coins in the British Museum, 
who not only gave him permission to publish any coins in the 
cabinets under his charge, but also gave him numerous references 
to publications dealing with the period. | 

The object of this paper is to publish these recently found 
coins, to show that Kidira ruled in the fourth century «.p. 
and not in the fifth as previously supposed, and to endeavour 
to reconstruct the history of the period from the scanty historical 
and numismatic evidence available. 

8. This evidence, however, is of such a flimsy nature that 
few even of the main steps in the argument may be taken as 
finally proved, though the circumstantial evidence in their favour 
affords strong grounds for presuming them correct. 

Now arguments based on circumstantial evidence cannot 
proceed with the even forceful flow of pure logic or mathematics. 


( 23.N. ) 
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They must start with a careful sifting of a portion of the evidence 
from which a theory can be formed only on the broadest lines. 
This theory must then be tested to see if it is consonant with 
the remaining evidence, and, if it stands the test, it may then 
be slightly amplified by a detailed consideration of some other 
portion of the available evidence. This amplified theory must 
again be tested, and, if not discredited, may be amplified still 
further ; the process continuing till all available evidence has been 
utilized, 

The writer therefore apologises for the length of this article. 
Though he could have arrived at the same conclusions in fewer 
words he has endeavoured to test the results in the light of all 
the evidence he has been able to trace. 


THe Carnyese HIsTorRrans. 


4, The story of the dynasty can be obtained, in its broadest 
outlines, from the statements of the Chinese annalists. These 
however give practically no chronological data and are most 
obscure in their geographic statements owing to their lack of 
method in transliterating foreign place-names into Chinese, 

Our chief Chinese source is the ‘ Wei-shu’ or annals of the 
Wei Dynasty (386-556 a.p.) of which I have used Specht's 
translation. Many extracts from this and from earlier annals 
were included in the encyclopmdia of Ma-tonan-lin (13th century 
4.D.), parts of which have been translated by Remusat and by 
Julien. For the identification of the Chinese place names | 
have depended altogether on Marquart. 

5. The following extracts have been translated by the writer 
from the above-mentioned French translators, and a glossary 
attached giving Marquart’s identifications of the Chinese place- 
names. It must be remembered that the Kushiins, originally a 
branch of the Yueh-chi confederacy, are habitually referred to 
by the Chinese under the name “ Yueh-chi”. 


6. Extract J.—From Specht’s translation of the Wei-shu. 
‘The Kingdom of the Ta-Yueh-chi has for its capital 
the town of Lou-Kien-Chi to the west of Fo-ti-cha, 
ata distance of 14,500 li from Tai. The Ta-Yueh-chi 
found themselves threatened on the north by the 
Jouan-Jouan, and were exposed on several occasions 
to their raids. They therefore migrated to the west 
and established themselves in the town of Po-lo, 
2 100 li from Fo-ti-Cha, Their King Ki-to-lo, a brave 
and warlike prince, raised an army, crossed to the 
south of the Great Mountains, and invaded Northern 
India where the five Kingdoms to the north of Kan- 
tho-lo submitted te him.’ 
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Note :—Ma-touan-lin says ‘Ensuite, leur roi Ki-to-lo 
Ventre citnles ete.’; which implies that Ki-to-lo was 
their King at the time of their migration to Po-lo. 


Glossary :— 


Ta-Yueh-chi .. Great Kushins. 

Lou-Kien-chi .. Balkh (Marqnart, pp. 58, 89). 

Fo-ti-cha .. .. Bamiin (Marquart, p. 279). 

Tai a .. The Wei capital in Northern 
Shansi (Marquart, p. 55), 

Jouan-Jouan _, A tribe in Central Asia akin to 
the White Huns. 

Po-lo aps .. Balkan. On the north of the 


old bed of the Oxus where it 
flowed into the Caspian Sea 
East of Krasnovodsk (Mar- 
quart, p. 39). | 

Ki-to-lo  .. .. Kidara, The true form of his 
name is shown by the Brahmi 
script on his coins, 

The Great Mountains.. The Hindu Kush. 

Kan-tho-lo .. Gandhira, which corresponds to 
the modern Peshawar District 
(Marquart, p. 211). 

7. The above does not afford us a cluo to the dates of these 
happenings, and for such we must turn to Ma-touan-lin who 
gives us a general history of the Great Kushins. He tells us 
that after they conquered Northern India under Vima Kadphises 
(c. 90 a.p.), the Great Kushins became rich and powerful. 

Extract I —From Julien’s translation of Ma-touan-lin. 

‘They remained in that condition (i.e. rich and powerful) 
until the time of the Second Han Dynasty (221-263 
A.D.) when they found themselves threatened on the 
north by the Jouan-Jouan and were exposed on 
several occasions to their raids.’ 


%. The Chinese Annalists do not carry the story of the 
Great Kushins beyond Kidfira’s invasion of India, so we must 
now consider their statements regarding the Little Kushans. 

Extract I[7.—From Remusat's translation of Ma-touan-lin. 

‘The capital of the Little Yueh-chi is the town of 
Fou-leou-cha. Their king was a son of Ki-to-lo; he 
was placed in charge of this town by his father when 
this prince was orced, by the attacks of the Jouan- 
Jovan, to march Westwards. 

Glossary :—Little Yueh-chi Little Kushans. 

Fou-leou-cha .. Peshawar (Marquart, p. 211). 
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Extract [V.—From Specht’s translation of the Wei-shu. 
‘ Kidaira, having been pursued by the Hiung-nu, and 
having retired to the West, ordered his son to establish 
himself in this town of Fou-leon-cha. These people 
are consequently called Little Yueh-chi,’ 


Note :—Specht notices that the Wei-shu refers here to 
the Hiung-nu while T’ong Tien and Ma-touan-lin 
both say Jouan-Jouan. 


9, The Chinese give no further historical details about the 
Little Kushins, but, in describing their country, state that 
merchants from it introduced great improvements in glass-making 
into China in the time of the Second Wei Dynasty, during the 
reign of Tai-von (S95—409 a.p.). This suggests that the establish- 
ment of the Little Kushin Dynasty in Gandhira should be 
dated prior to 409 A.p, 

10. We have now got a sketch of the history of the Little 
Kushin Dynasty in its broadest outlines. 

At some period between 22] a.p, and 409 a.p. a branch of 
the Great Kushins was driven from Bactria by the Jouan- 
Jouan and dispersed in two directions :-— 


(a) Westwards, along the northern borders of the Sasanian 
Empire towards the Caspian, 
and (4) Southwards, across the Hindu Kush into Northern 
Inclia. 


This southern branch was led by Kidira and oceupied 
Gandhara. Ata later period Kiddra again felt pressure from 
some Central Asian tribe, about the name of which the Chinese 
felt some uncertainty, and, leaving his son in Peshawar, moved 
westwards to resist them. 

As it is highly improbable that the Kushiins, who were not 
strong enough at the time to hold Bactria, could have kept up 
intimate contact between their branches in India and on the 
Caspian, I assume that Kidira’s dominions stretched westwards 
from Gandhira along the basin of the Kabul River and so he 
transferred his army from Peshawar to Kabul in order to prevent 
his foes from crossing the Hindu Kush from Balkh (see para, 38 
below). He therefore left his son in Peshawar, as ruler of his 
eastern provinces. 

The Chinese do not tell us the history of the later Little 
Kushin Kings in Peshawar. 


THe KvsHaNo-SaSANIAN RULERS [8 Bacteria, 
Il. The above wide chronological limits for the date of the 


lisp of the Kushiins from Bactria can be narrowed con. 
siderably by a study of the Kushano-Sasanian coin series, 
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Professor Herzfeld has divided these into two groups :— 

(a) Those struck by Princes of the Sasanian Royal Family 
as Viceroys in Balkh and Merv. These bear the 
title ‘ King of Kings of the Kushiins °- 

(b) A later series struck by provincial governors, bearing 
the title * King of the Kushins -. 


The Kushans cannot have been driven from Bactria by the 
Jouan-Jouan till the end of this later series, and Sasanian rule in 
Bactria can scarcely have survived the upheavals accompanying 
this dispersal. 

Further, the known history of the Sasanian Empire must 
refer in some way to these disturbances, 

12°. Herzfeld has shown that the first series continued from 
about 230 A.D. to 284 a.p., when, on the Sasanian conquest of 
Sakastin, the heir-apparent was transferred as Viceroy to that 
province, and that the second series commenced at that date 
pi continued to some point in the reign of Shapur II (400- 

9 A.D). 

Ammianus Marcellinus tells us that Shapur Il was engaged 
in wars on his eastern borders from abput 350-308 A.D., the 
Kushans being named among his opponents (see para. 20 below) 
and Herzfeld has suggested (‘ Kushano-Sasanian coins, p. 36) 
that this series of coins may have continued up to the end of 
these wars. 

I therefore assume, as a working hypothesis to be tested by 
the evidence of the Little Kushin coin series, that the Eastern 
wars of Shapur Lf which ended in 355 A.D. were directly caused 
by the dispersal of the Kushins from Bactria and that this 
date occurred during the reign of Kidaira. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATION OF LITTLE KrsHin Corrs. 


13. I have already explained (para. 1 above) that the 
silver and bronze coins of the Little Kushins show the most 
profitable field for research. General Cunningham published 
some of these in Num. Chron., 1893, accompanied by a plate 
(No. VI) on which Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7 are silver coins and 
Nos. 8 and 9 are copper or bronze. Another silver coin was 
published by Mr. Vincent Smith but was allocated incorrectly 
to the main Sasanian series (Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, 
1906, Plate XXIV, No. 8). The plates accompanying this 
article show the above coin types and all other varieties known 
to the writer, with the exception of some of the copper coins of 
Tarika which are too poorly preserved for reproduction. 

14. The objects of this preliminary study are as follows :— 

(a) To pick out those coins which must belong to the 
main dynasty and not to provincial governors. 
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(5) To determine the order of succession of the rulers of 
the main dynasty on stylistic grounds, 
and (c) To test whether the coins support the assumption 
made in para, 12 that the dynasty flourished in the 
latter half of the fourth century a.p, 


15. Of the silver coins five types are closely inter-linked :— 


Kidira type | ar oe “PUT; Noan 2. 
Kidira type I ae -» FP. I, Nos, 4, 6. 
Piro type I é. -» Pl. I, Nos. 15, 16, 18 
and Pl. II, Nos. 19- 
21, 
Piro type I + .» Pl. I, Nos, 22 and 23, 
and Varahrin os -. Pl. OT, Nos. 26, 29 and 


PL. If], Nos. 30-36, 

The arrangement of these coins presents little difficulty. 
All are found in North-Western India, all are of the same dynasty, 
and we know from the Chinese annalista the Kidira was the 
first of his dynasty to rule in India. | 

The two types with full-faced bust, Kidira type II and 
Piro type I are closely connected with one another, A detailed 
stylistic comparison of all the types is given in Appendix IT to 
this paper, but at this stage it is only necessary to refer to the 
following salient: points which are common to these two types :— 

(a) Full-faced bust. 
(b) Obverse legend in Brahmi script. 
(c) Shoulders draped with palmettes, 
and (d) Fire-altar on reverse has bust of Hormizd Appeari 
in the flames. 

Among the coins at present known, Piro type I shows 
closer kinship with Kidara type I than is shown by any other 
coin. We may therefore assume that Kidara and Piro were next 
to one another in dynastic succession and that type I of Kidira 
preceded type I. This point is amplified in para. 27 below. 

__,, it appears in consequence that Piro was the son to whom 
Kidira committed the charge of Peshawar. 

15. Next, comparing the two types of Piro’s coins, we see 
they have the following points in common :— 

(a) A erown of two rams horns surmounted by a fluted 
globe with flanking fillets. 

(4) Beard passed through a ring. 

(c) Shoulders draped with palmettes. 

The coins of Varahrin are very similar to Piro type IT. 
Though the crown is different it is again surmounted by a fluted 
globe with flanking fillets. The beard is again passed through a 
ring and the shoulders of both are draped with palmettes, 

These considerations make it a reasonable assumption that 
Varaharan succeeded Piro in Peshawar. 
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16. The remaining coins illustrated in plates IV and V 
do not appear to have been struck by the main dynasty, but by 
provincial satraps or governors owing allegiance either to the 
Little Kushans or to the Sasanians. This point will be discussed 
more fully in paragraphs 25 to 2s. 

17. It will be seen that the first type of Kidira shows the 
King’s face to the right in accordance with the usual Sasanian 
practice. His second type, however, as does the first type of 
Piro, shows a full-face portrait ; while the second type of Piro 
and the coins of Varaharin show a reversion to the previous 
class as their portraits face to the right. | 

These variations have a deep historical significance as they 
indicate the fluctuating political relationships between the Little 
Kushins and the Sasanian Empire. Professor Herzfeld has 
shown on pages 3-5 of his memoir on Kushino-Sasanian coins 
that :— 

‘The direction to the left was the Arsacid one and 
all the feudal princes who had the royal right of 
coining and whose lands formed an integral part of 
that curiously diffuse empire, had to adopt the 
Arsacid style, The opposite direction of the head 
proves a greater degree of independence, and hence 
is adopted by the Sasanids immediately after they 
had thrown off the Arsacidan yoke.’ | 


Herzfeld also drew attention to the fact that rebels against 
the Arsacid rule, up to and including Ardeshir I during his 
actual rebellion against Artabnus V, struck coins bearing 4 
facing portrait. Further, he showed that the sams custom, 
mutatia mutandis, was followed in Sasanian times ; ths suzerain 
dynasty atriking coins with their heads to the right, feudatory 
princes following their example, while rebels and independent 
princes struck coins with portraits either full-face or to the 
left. 

Applying this rule to the coins under discussion, it will be 
seen that Kidira was at first feudatory to the Sasanian empire, 
that he later became independent and that, during the reign 
of Piro, the Sasanians reasserted their claim to suzerainty, as this 
king, and his successor Varaharin both struck coins with their 
portraits to the right in acknowledgment of this claim. The 
change in legend from Brahmi to Pehlevi which occurs at the 
same time as this change in direction on Piro’s coins confirms 
that Sasanian influence was strong in Gandhara at this period. 

18. The fact that the reigns of Kidira and his successors 
Piro and Varahrin should be raferred to the latter half of the 
fourth century A.D. is clearly demonstrated by the following 
points :— 

(a) Type I of Kidara is directly copied from coins of the 
middle period of Shaput If. It is slightly excep- 
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tional in the great breadth of the crenellations on 
the crown ; in this respect the nearest analogy is 
to the copper coin with Greek-Kushin legend 
‘posopo'. (Cunningham N. C., 1893, plate IV, 9) 
which Herzfeld (l.c. p. 37) refers to Balkh during 
the first period of his reign. (See also para, 21.) _ 

(4) The satrapal coin, Pl. V, No. 54, is closely connected 
with the same copper coin of Shapur IT, by the 
arch of pearls which surmounts the central crenella- 

_ tion of each crown. 

{c) The satrapal, coin, Pl. V, No. 46, bears a crown 
modelled on that of Ardeshir IT (379-383 a.p.). 

(d) The satrapal coins, Pl. V, Nos. 55 and 67-71, bear 
crowns modelled on that of Shapur III (383- 
388 A.D.). | | 

(e) Find No, V, described in Appendix IIT to this paper, 
contained two coins Varahrin [V (888-399 a_n.), 

(f) Find No. VI contained coins both of Shapur IIT and 
Varahrin IV. 

(7) The reverses of Kidira type II and of Piro type I 
show supporters facing the altar with swords at 
the ‘ carry’, and, in addition, a bust of Hormizd 
in the flames on the altar. ‘These coins can only 
be referred to the fourth century A.p. as these 
points occur in the main Sasanian series only on 
coins of Shapur I to Varahrin IV. 

(4) No coins of Yezdegerd [ (399-420 a.p.) appear to have 
been found in conjunction with coins of this 
dynasty. 


19. From the testimony of the Chinese historians and of 
the coins it would appear that Kidara flourished about the 
middle of the fourth century A.pD., and, in addition, the coins 
show us that he was at one time tributary to Shapur IT but 
later became independent. It appears that some echoes of 
these events are preserved by contemporary historians and by 
an inscription recently discovered by Professor Herzfeld at 
Persepolis, 


STATEMENTS BY CoNTEMPORARY H1sTortrans. 


_ 20. Ammianus Marcellinus, an officer in the Roman Army 
who fought against Shapur IT in Mesopotamia, tells us that 
from $50 to 385 a.p. this monarch was occupied in war acainst 
tribes on his eastern frontier and that his most important 
opponents were the Chionit# and Euseni. The latter name has 
long been recognized as a textual corruption for Cuseni or 
Kushins. In 358 a.p, Shapur made peace with these tribes 
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and picked a quarrel with Rome. In 359 a.p. he invaded 
Mesopotamia and besieged the Roman fortress of Amida, the 
modern Diarbekr, where he was assisted by contingents of his 
former foes. The text of this passage (Ammian 19; 2, 3) is, 
unfortunately, very corrupt, but for the reading which restores 
the Cuseni or Kushins as one of the contingents before the 
walls of Amida ef, Marquart’s ‘ Erangahr ’, p. 36, Note 5. 

9]. Professor Herzfeld (I.c., page 36) has found an insecrip- 
tion at Persepolis dated in the year 47 of Shapur [, corresponding 
to 350.a.p, This was written by Slék, High Judge of Kabul who 
prayed that Shapur would return to Kabul in safety. This, 
taken in conjunction with Ammian’s statement that Shapur I 
spent the winter of 956-57 A.D. in the furthermost limits of his 
Kingdom, on the borders of the Chionite and the Euseni shows 
that Kabul was Shapur’s base for the campaign of 356 a.p., and 
Was near these tribes. 

Now Kabul is an excellent base for operations against 
Gandhara but is not nearly as suitable as Herat for operations 
north of the Hindu Kush. The operations of 356 4.p, were 
probably chiefly directed against Gandhira, which indicates that 
Kidira had already occupied that area. 

Sir John Marshall has found several of the Merv coins of 
Shapur II mentioned in para. Is(a) above in excavations at 
Taxa (see ASLAR, 1914-15, Nos. 48 and 49 and AST-AR, 
1915-16, Nos, 51 and 52), These may have been brought down 
to India during the Little Kushian invasion. They were the 
coins current in Bactria immediately preceding the date I 
assume for Kidara’s occupation of Gandhara. 

29 Professor Herzfeld (/.c., page 50) attributes certain 
coins to the Chionites. These coins, one of which Cunningham 
illustrated (Num. Chron., 1894, Pl. VII. 1) bear a bust to the 
right, wearing the headdress of Shapur II, and, as they are very 
similar to the Merv coins of Varahran V, they were probably 
struck there. As the direction of the bust shows that the 
Chionites were tributary to the Sasanians Professor Herzfeld 
has attributed these coins to tho period immediately following 
the peace of 358 a.p. For ‘dentical reasons | would assign the 
first type of Kidira’s coins, which are of Gandhara provenance, 
to the same period. As a natural corollary it follows that the 
Fuseni or Cuseni of Ammian were the branch of the (reat 
Kushans led by Kidira, whose invasion of Gandhira must have 
taken place before 356 A.D. I am of opinion that this invasion 











1 Uf the Chionites were in occupation of Morv at a period when the 
Jouan-Jouan had just occupied Bactria, it is probable that both names are 
identical, Hersfeld (lc.. p. 1) read the tribal name on the Chionite coin 
as 'OLONO '—Avestan * fyaona * Parisk * Xiyonan |, Latin ‘ Chionite ‘. 
The Chinese ‘Jouan" is very similar, and perhaps identical with thease 
other forma. 


, 


— i 
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and the contemporary move of another portion of the tribe 
from Balkh to the Caspian were the immediate cause of the 
Eastern wars of Shapur I, and I would therefore date Kidira’s 
invasion of India at cirea 348-50 a.p., and his subjugation by 
Shapur IT in 358 a.p. 

23. The Armenian historian Faustos of Byzantium refera 
on two occasions (Book V, Chaps. 7 and 37) to warfare between 
the Kushins and Sasanians in 367/8 a.p. From these it would 
appear that the Kushiins were the aggressors and inflicted two 
crushing defeats on the Sasanians, annihilating one of their 
armies and, on another ovcasion, forcing Shapur II to fly for his 
life from the field of battle. 

As we know from the coins that Kidira, after a period of 
allegiance to Shapur IT, later became independent, I would 
suggest that the events referred to by Faustos were the imme- 
diate result of Kidiira’s declaration of independence which I 
would consequently date in 367/8 a.p. Cunningham read the 
reverse legend of type II of Kidira’s coins as a date, either 239 
or 330, and referred these dates to the era of Kanishka. Tf the 
former reading is correct, and if Sten Konow is correct in dating 
Kanishka’s Accession in 128/9 a.p., then 239 plus 128/9 equals 
s67/8, the exact date of the war Faustos tells us about. T do 
not, however, stress this coincidence as both the reading of the 
coin and the date of Kanishka are controversial points. 

24. From the above it would appear that the branch of 
the Great Kushin race which had remained in Bactria and which 
had come under Sasanian domination about 230 a.p. was 
threatened during the third century a.p. by the Jouan-Jouan, a 
Central Asian tribe which was massing on their northern borders. 
This pressure gradually increased, and towards 350 ap. forced 
the Kushins out of Bactria. A portion of the tribe migrated 
westwards towards the i pa and a second portion, under their 
King Kidira, invaded India and settled in Gandhira, These 
movements caused a general unrest among all the tribes on the 
North-Eastern border of the Sasanian empire, which Shapur IT 
was forced to quell by series of punitive expeditions between 
$50 and 358 Alp. 

During these years he conquered the Little Kushins and 
Chionits as well as the Albani, Verte and Segestani. In 358 a.p. 
Shapur IT made peace with these tribes, whose leaders acknow- 
ledged fealty to him and assisted him on his invasion of Meso- 
potamia in 359 a.p. Coins have been found, struck during the 
years immediately following, on which, by the direction of portrai- 
ture, the Chionites and the Kushin Ruler, Kidara show their 
status as feudatories tothe Sasanians, Kidira, however, appears 
to have rebelled at an early opportunity and to have asserted 
his claim to independence by a successful campaign against 
Shapur IT in 367/8 a.p. On attaining independence he struck 
coins bearing a full-face portrait. 
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THe SATRAPAL COINS. 


95. Before attempting to discuss the extremely meagre 
data available for reconstructing the later history of the main 
Little Kushan dynasty it will be advisable to consider a series of 
eoins which appear to have been struck by provincial governors 
or satraps. 

These coins are mostly of silver but a few, which appear to 
have been found only in Bannu District, are of copper. The 
copper coins alone bear the title of Satrap and all legible specimens 
are of one ruler, Tarika. 

A number of silver coins are illustrated on plates IV and V. 
These have the same flat fabric as the coins of Kidira, Piro and 
Varahrin and some have been found on several occasions in 
conjunction with them. Stylistically they are obviously of the 
same period but their points of dissimilarity are so many that 
they appear to have been struck by provincial governors in 
different areas and not by Kings of the main dynasty. 

2%. These satrapal coins are readily divisible into two 
classes according to the direction in which the portraits face and 
some can be given an approximate date when they copy the 
head-dress of the ruling Sasanian emperor. 

Coins numbered from 43 to 55 in the catalogue (Appendix T) 
form the first class as all show a full-faced portrait. They are 
akin to the full-face type of Tarika in many respects, notably 
in the fact that their busts are not draped with palmettes. As 
Tarika definitely calls himself a Satrap it is probable that these 
others held similar rank. 

27. Reference is invited to the second table in Appendix IT 
which shows in tabular form the major stylistic differences in 
the coins under discussion. Attention is drawn to the very 
cradual sequence of changes by which the type Varahran ix 
evolved from type I of Kidira, through the latter's second type 
and through both types of Piro. The salient point in the com- 
parison of these five types is that coins of Kidira type IT and 
of Piro type I show identical treatment in respect of ten of the 
eleven stylistic points which are compared in the table, Piro 
having a beard while Kidara has none. F 

Now, turning to the satrapal coins which show a full-faced 
portrait, it will be noted that the many variations from the style 
of the main dynasty preclude the possibility of including one or 
more of these rulers in the main line of succession without serious 
disturbance to the sequence of changes which we have just traced. 
At the same time it must be remembered that these rulers all 
show a full-faced portrait and all must therefore belong to the 
period when the main dynasty was independent. Consequently 
if any one of these rulers were to belong to the main dynasty 
he could only be inserted as the successor of Kidira and the 
predecessor to Piro, The fact that Kidara type II and Piro 
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type I are so nearly identical in style precludes the possibility 
of inserting any ruler at this point, and confirms the theory 
that the coins under discussion were struck by provincial 
governors. 

It should be noted that coin No. 55 of this group bears a 
headdress modelled on that of Shapur IT and must consequently 
date from the period of his reign (383-388 a.n.), The series 
may, in consequence, be dated as between the rough limits of 
$68 and 385 a.p. 

28. The second class of silver satrapal coins consists of 
numbers 56 and 67-71 in the catalogue. These appear to be a 
continuation of the first class with the notable difference that 
the portraits now follow the normal Sasanian type in facing to 
the right. They were struck by governors owing allegiance to 
the Sasanian monarch either directly or indirectly through Piro 
or Varahriin during their period of subservience to the Sasanian 
power. 

[t is noteworthy that the head-dresses of all are copied from 
those of Sasanian rulers, a point which suggests that they were 
direct feudatories of these kings and ruled over districta con- 
quered by the Sasanians from the Little Kushins. 

The period of Sasanian expansion must have commenced 
during the reign of Ardeshir IT (379-383 a.p.) and have con- 
tinued during that of Shapur ITI (383-388 a.p.) as coin No. 56 
bears the head-dress of Ardeshir IT and the remainder bear that 
of Shapur IIT. 

29. Professor Wilson states that Shapur IIT was ontitled 
The Warlike ' and conjectures (Ariana Antiqua, p. 387) that :— 


‘As he preserved the peace with Rome, he must have 
indulged his martial propensities at the expense of 
his neighbours in the East. It is not improbable 
that he effected some conquests in that direction.’ 


Wilson also stated that coins of Shapur IT] were found in 
the relic chamber of the Great Tope at Hidda ‘in considerable 
proportion " (Ar. Ant., pp. 43 and 387); a remarkable fact 
when we remember that ‘ We do not find the coins of the second 
Sapor in Afghanistan in any numbers, though there are a few ' 
(Ar, Ant., p. 386). 

Even further to the East the writer has seen two small 
finds, evidence of renewed Sasanian influence at this period. 
The first from Hashtnagar in Peshawar District contained two 
coins of Shapur III and four of Varahrin IV: the second of 
unknown provenance but seen in Rawalpindi City, contained 
one coin of Ardeshir II, four of Shapur [TI and two of 
Varahrin [V. The dealer owning this second lot was not in the 
habit of importing coins from Afghanistan. 

Again, coins of Shapur [II and Varahrin IV appear in con- 
junction with those of the Little Kushins in the Sth and 6th 
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finds described in Appendix II to this paper. During six years 
of coin-collecting on the N.W. Frontier the writer has seen 
only a few other isolated specimens of Sasanian coins of earlier 
date than Firoz. | 

Wilson also comments (Ar. Ant., pp. 383-387) on the 
scarcity in Afghanistan of all Sasanian coins prior to Shapur ITT. 

90. The above indications of Sasanian expansion towards 
India during the reign of Shapur III, combined with the fact 
that no coins of Yezdegerd I (399-420 a.p.) or his successors 
have been found in conjunction with those of the Little Kushans, 
indicate that Shapur [11 was the monarch who foreed Piro to 
acknowledge fealty to the Sasanians. 

We have no direct evidence to show us the date on which 
Kidara left Gandhara in the charge of his son Piro, or when the 
latter was subdued by Shapur [I]. The only indication that we 
have is that coins of Kidira type II appear commoner than 
those of Piro type I and may have been struck over a longer 
period, This suggests that Piro’s accession may have occurred 
between 375 and 380 a.p. and no closer approximation can be 


offered. 
THe Earnty Ware Hons. 


3]. I have already suggested, in paras. 18 and 30), that the 
Little Kushin dynasty was extinguished in Gandhira about 
400 a. It also appears that Sasanian influence in this area 
waned at the same period : for, though satrapal coins have been 
found bearing the head-dresses of Ardeshir and Shapur I] 
none show those of Varahrin IV and his successors. Further, 
the latest Sasanian coins of this period which are found on the 
Indian frontier were struck by Varahran IV (88-399 4.D.). 

The natural way to explain these facts is to assume that 
some other power had overrun Gandhara by about this date. 
The wars of Chandragupta I against the Sakas appear to have 
been directed against the Western Satraps and not against the 
Sakas of the Punjab. (Vide Altekar “A New Gupta King’, 
1B.O.BS., 1928, Vol. XIV, pp. 223-254.) 50 we must turn our 
attention to Central Asia, bearing in mind that the Chinese 
historians attribute Kidara’s abdication from Gandhara to the 
fact that his western provinces were attacked by a Central Asian 
tribe which conflicting sources name Huang-Nu and Jouan-Jouan. 

49 ‘There is little doubt that the Central Asian invaders 
in question were the White Huns, or Ephthalites, who established 
large empires in North India, Afghanistan and Turkestan during 
the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. | 

The Chinese tell us that the original name of this people 
was Hoa, and that they were at first 4 sub-division of the Jouan- 
Jouan but later became independent. 

The most important branch of the White Huns as far as 
India is concerned appears to have beea the Zabuli tribe which 
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gave ite name to the province of Zabulistan to the South of 
Kabul. The tribal name appears on the coins in the Greek 
Kushan seript as *‘Zobo,’ and in Brahmi as ‘ Jabula’, 
‘datvla’ and *Jabuvlah’ and, in the Kyura inscription of 
Toramana as‘ Jafvla’ ; and a study of the earlier Zabuli coins 
(urd para. 37 below) appears to show that they were established 
on the Indian borderland towards the close of the fourth century 
AD. 

33. Among the most important finds of early White Hun 
coins is the deposit discovered by Masson in the Great Tope at 
Hidda near Jelalabad in the Kabul Valley. 

This hoard has never been analysed with accuracy and has 
unfortunately been dispersed, but it appears from the description 
given in Ariana Antiqua, pages 396-399, that, though it included 
several coins dating from the latter half of the fifth century, 
the great majority, at any rate of the Sasanian issues, were atruck 
in the closing decades of the fourth century, This is a strong 
medication that many of the White Hun coins in this deposit 
should be referred to the same period. 

Most of the White Hun coins found in this Tope are of the 
thin broad class with strongly repoussé heads. The greater 
proportion of these have legends in the Greek-Kushin script, 
some having, either alone or in addition to a Greek legend, 
occasional Brahmi characters in the field. 

Dr. Heinrich Junker has read some of these Greek-Kushin 
legends amd finds that the coins are Zabuli issues of Balkh 
mintage. 

34. As these Balkh coins bear legends solely in the Greek- 
Kushain script it follows that those bearing isolated Brahmi 
characters must have been struck south of the Hindu Kush. 

This supposition is supported -by the discovery of 
Mr. Hargreaves, in archmological excavation at Peshawar, of a 
hoard of very similar coins bearing Brahmi isolated characters, 
This hoard has been described by Mr. Whitehead in J.P.A.S.B., 
Num, Suppl., X XI, pp. 481-483, and the writer has obtained 
duplicates of these in Peshawar District. 

35. That the White Huns had raided as far as Peshawar 
prior to 40 a.p. is suggested by a legend recorded by Fa-Hsien 
that an Ephthalite king had * formerly endeavoured’ to remove 
Buddha's begging bowl from Peshawar, but had been foiled by a 
miraculous exhibition of passive resistance on the part of the 
relic. , 

The Chinese pilerim Fa-Hsien described his visit to Gandhara 
in the first decade of the Sth century A.D, and the legend is given 
in full on page 14 of Giles’ translation. 

d6. The early Zabuli coins of the classes referred to in 
paras. 33 and <4 have, in almost al! cases, their reverses totally 
obliterated by the deeply repoussé obverse head, 

On only a few coins are the details of the reverse at all 
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clear, and a large percentage of these (e.g. Whitehead, Num. 
Suppl., XXI, No. 18) show a bust of Hormizd appearing in the 
flames surmounting the first-altar, which is a fourth century 
characteristic as shown in para. 18 above. 

Another Zabuli coin (Cunn. 1.c. VII, 2) which from its 
similarity to the Merv coins of Varahrin V appears to be of 
Merv mintage, was undoubtedly struck during the fourth century 
as it is copied from the coins of Varahrin IV. | 

97 ‘The evidence discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
indicates that prior to the close of the fourth century the White 
Huns had struck coins in Merv, Balkh and south of the Hindu 
Kush and had even penetrated as far as Peshawar, though this 
appears to have been little more than a raid. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that it was the gradual advance of this 
a a that threatened the Western dominions of Kidara and 
forced him to leave Gandbara to his son Piro, and that the 
same invaders succeeded, about the beginning of the fifth 
century, in ousting the Little Kushins from Peshawar District 
and putting an end to Sasanian domination in that area. 


CoNCLUSION. 


33 We are now in a position to continue the summary of 
the history of the Little Kushins from the point at which we 
left them in para. 24. 

It appears that Kidira, after throwing off the Sasanian 
yoke in 368/8 a.v., established a large empire. The Chinese 
annalists says that five districts to the North of Gandhira sub- 
mitted to him and the coins of Tarika show that his Indian 
dominions stretched South as far as Bannu. 

At the same time, the statement of the Chinese that he 
established his son as King in Gandhira and moved to the 
West when pressed by some Central Asian tribe (which I have 
shown to be the White Huns) can only be explained by the 
assumption that he ruled over a considerable area to the West of 
Gandhara. If this western extension of his kingdom included 
Kabul it is only natural that he should transfer his capital there 
to resist invaders from Balkh, leaving.a Viceroy at Peshawar 
to govern his Indian dominions. One should remember that 
Gandhaira cannot be threatened seriously by Central Asian 
invaders except from the West. 

We know from the Chinese that Kidira set up his son in 
Gandhira and the coins (see paras. 15 and 27) show that this 
son was Piro. The date of this abdication (see para. 30) cannot 
be fixed but it was probably between 375 and 380 a.p. 

39. We have no record of the wars between Kidira and 
the White Huns beyond the fact that the latter were ultimately 
successful. While the Kushdns were engaged in these wars the 
Basanians seem to have taken the opportunity of extending 
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their Eastern dominions. Ardeshir IT reconquered at least one 
district over which he set a satrap (coin No. 56), and Shapur ITT, 
in addition to annexing several other districts (coins 67-71) forced 
Piro to acknowledge his suzerainty in Gandhira. Varahran, 
who succeeded to Piro, was also a vassal of the Sasanians. 

The triumph of the Sasanians, was, however, shortlived, for 

their recently conquered provinces in Kabul and Gandhira were 
overrun by the White Huns, apparently about 400 a.p. Sasanian 
influence disappears from Gandhiara about this date and it 
appears that the Little Kushdins retreated into the mountains 
around the Upper Indus Valley and Kashmir. It is not, however, 
proposed to trace the history of the Little Kushins beyond this 
int. 
40. It is realized that the above reconstruction is based on 
the most flimsy evidence, It is not a structure built around a 
firm framework of concrete fact, but a fabric woven trom many 
threads, any one of which, alone, may be easily snapped. 

At the same time it is a theory which appears to fit in with 
every known fact, It is consonant with the recorded statements 
of Ammian, Faustos and the Chinese historians. It explains 
the cause of the Eastern wars of Shapur LU, the inscription of 
Slok, High Judge of Kabul, and the soubriquet ‘The Warlike ' 
ee by Shapur TIT, and, in addition, all known coins, all 

recorded findspots and all variations in script and portraiture 
are woven into the fabric. 

41. I wish to record my grateful acknowledgment of the 
help given me by Mr. J. Allan of the British Museum, who 
guided my readings, permitted me to study his cabinets, and 

repared the casts and photos for the accompanying plates ; 
by Mr. R. B. Whitehead who permitted me to read his manuscript 
chapter on the White Huns, which will shortly appear in 
Volume I of the Cambridge History of India ; and by Mr. Dikshit 
and the staff of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, who deciphered 
the legends of the coins illustrated on the accompanying plates. 
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APPENDIX I. 
CaTaALoove or Cos, 


Pari I. Main Dynasty. 
KIDARA. 
Type J. At Drachm. 

Obv.:—Bust of king to right, diaderned, ends of diadem floating 
upwards behind head; wearing mural crown with three 
crenollated turrets, as shown on coins of Shapur I]; crown 
adorned with floating fillete and central crenellation sur- 
mounted by crescent and fluted globe; bushy hair, no 
beard ; wears ear-ring, necklace ; bust ends in four lobes ; 
grenetis. Brahmi legend (commencing * o'clock) =— 

" Kidira Kushina Shi.’ 

Rev. -—Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet adorning shaft ; 
aurmounted by es in which bust of Hormizd appears to 
right ; on either side attendant, facing altar, holds eword at 
the carry ; grenetis. 

1. (Plate 1) Wt. 55-7grs. BR In oxergue Br.: Author, Hoard IV. 
‘Sha *. 


2. (Plate 1) We. 51-5 gre. do. .. duthor, Hoard IIT. 

a. do. .. Electro-type in En- 
tish Museum. 

Type JT. A Drachm. 

Obv.:-—Bust of king fncing, dindemed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards from shoulders ; wearing crown with three folinte 
ornaments, the centre one having five plumes and the 
flankers three each ; crown adorned with floating fillets and 
fluted globe ; bushy hair on either side of neck, no beard ; 
wears ear-ring and necklace; shoulders draped with 
palmettes ; grenetis. 

Brahmi legend (commencing 10 o'clock). 
* Kidira Kushine Shi." 

Rev. :—As on Type I. 

4. (Plate 1) Wt. 48-0grs. B In exergue un- Author, Hoard IIL. 
revi Brahmi 
legend which may 


be a date. 
5. (Plate 1) Wt, 53-0 gre. Do. .. Author, Hoard IIT. 
6. Wt. 56-0 grs. clo. -» British Museum ¢x- 
Cunningham collec- 
tion 1494 published 
in Num. Chron. 
1893 Plate XV. |. 


7. We. G6-0) gre. Do. »» Do. do, 
Plate AV 2. 
5. Da. .. Do. Ex Cunning- 


ham collection 
1804 unpublished. 


0, De. .. Excavated at Taxila 
vide A.S.R. 1915-16, 

p. 36 item 1. 
10-14. Do. .. Execavated at Jaimal- 


garhi wide A.S.R. 
(Frontier Circle) 
1920-21, Appendix 
VY itema 140, 263 
and 264. 
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Prmo, 


Type ZI. A Drachm. 

Ob. :—Bust of King, facing, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards from shoulders; wearing crown with two ram's 
horns curving outwards ‘and central foliate ornament of 
five plumes ; crown adorned with floating filleta and fluted 
globe ; bushy hair on either side of neck, «mall moustache, 
beard with end passed through ring; wears ear-ring and 
necklace ; shoulders draped with palmettes ; grenetis. 


Brahmi legend : left, * reo : 
right, ' 


Ban: :—Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet adorning shaft ; 
aunmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd appears to 
right ; on either side attendant, with plumed hend-dress, 
faces altar with sword at the curry ; grenetis. 


15. (Plate 1) BR Inexergue Brahbmi‘na’.. Author, Hoard VI. 
To right, Brahmi * Puladha es 


16. (Plate 1) R In exergue, Brahmi, * na" Author, Hoard ¥V. 
17. Broken. 4 coin. Do. .. Author, Hoard TV. 
Type J (a). 


Otc. :-—As type I but Brahmi legend varied :— 
right ‘ shihi * left * Piro’. 


Aer. :-—As type I. 


18. (Plate 1) BR In exergue, Brahmi ‘ na‘ Author, Hoard VI. 
To right, a ek Piladha ', 
id. (Plate 2) .. Author, Hoard VI. 
“). (Plate2) R hi aoe Brahmi, ‘na* Author, Hoard V. 
To right, indistinet Brahmi 
characters commencing with 
‘ba’. 
21. (Plate 2) Do, -. Author, Hoard V. 
Type UT, AB Drachn. 

Obv. :—Bust of King to right, diademed, ends of dindem flouting 
upwards behind head ; wearing crown with two ram's horns 
curving to back and front and central foliate omament of 
three plumes; crown adorned with floating fillets and 
fluted Siti bushy hair behind neck, amall moustache, 
beard with end passed through ring; wears ear-ring and 
necklace ; shoulders draped with palmettes ; grenetis. 

Before face :—Brahmi * Pi". 
Pehlevi legend (commencing 4 o'clock) :— - 

Rev. :—Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet on shaft, sur- 
mounted by Hames; on either aide attendant, with clowe-. 
fitting broad- brimmed headdress facing altar with aword 
at the carry ; grenetia. 


22, (Plate 2) KR In exernrue, Brahmi‘nsa’.. Author, Hoard V, 

23. (Plate 2) Do. .. Author, Hoard VI. 

24, 25. Do, -» British Museum, ex 
Major Hay, 1860. 
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V ARAHBAN. 


Type f. & Drackm. 

Obe,:—Bust of King to right, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards behind head; wearing crown with folinte orna- 
ments, showing three, five and three plumes respectively ; 
erown adorned with flosting fillets and fluted globe: bushy 
hair behind neck, amall moustache, beard with end passed 
through ring; wears ear-ring anid necklace; shoulders 
draped with palmettes ; grenetis. 

Pehlevi legend (commencing 4 o'clock) :— 
*‘Lur Varahrin *. 

Rev. :—Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet on shaft; sur- 
mounted by flames; on either side, attendant, wearing 
close-fitting, broad hrimmed headdress, facing altar with 
sword at the carry ; grenetis. 

46. (Plate 2) - .. Author, Hoard V. 

27. Tnilian Musetirn, 
Caloutta, Plate 
XXIV 8. Kepub- 
lighod Paruck XIU 
aod. 

on. British Museum, e¢x 
Deane, 1919. 


Type f(a). As on Type I but legend *Warahran or ~ Varahrin apzin “ 
99, (Plate 2) Obe.:—To right, Brahmi * Pi’. 
R Inexergue, Brahmi‘ Nai’. Author, Hoard VI. 
30, (Plate 3) BR In exergue, Brahmi Author, Hoard V. 
* Nadaya '. 
31, 32. (Plate 3). R In exergue, Brahmi ‘Na- Author, Hoard V. 


33-36. (Plate 3R In exergue, Brahmi Author, Hoard VI. 


* Nada’, 

a7, $8. Similar to 20-36 .. .. British Museum, ex 
Grant, 1023. 

30-41. Similar to 20-30. .. Brith Museum ex 
Hay, 1860. 

42, Do. rs .. British Museum 
(Inclia Office 
Collection). 


Part I] Provincial Rulers. 
Vano SHawi, 
Type I. A Drachm. 

Obe.:-—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diaders floating 
upwards from shoulders ; wearing crown with three foliate 
ornaments, the centre one having three plumes, the flanker 
two each: between these ormamoents, crescents, crown 
adorned with floating filleta and smooth globe ; bushy hair 
on either side of neck, no beard; wear car-rings and 
necklace: bust ends in four lobes; grenetis. Brahmi 
legend :—(10 o'clock) “Varo - 

( 2 o'clock) * Shahi’. 

Ree. :—Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft, surmounted by fames with triangular flanking 
ornaments; on either aide, attendant, facing altar, holds 
aword at carry, grenetis. 
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43. (Plate 4) -- British Museum, ex 
Type J (a). 
As on Type I but sole legend ‘ Varo *. 

44. (Plate 4) a »» Britwh Museum, ex 

Cunningham, Leod 
ublished: Num. 

Chron. 1893, Plate 
av 4. 

45. .» Eriteh Museum, ex 
Conningher 1504. 

4, . -» British Museum, ex 
Brereton, 1559, 

Prroc#. 


Type I. #& Drachm. 


Obv.:—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards from shoulders ; wearing crown with three foliate ; 
ornaments cach of three plumes; crown adorned with 
fluted globe surmounting crescent; bushy hair on either 
aide of neck ; clean shaven ; wears ear-rings, necklace and 
jewelled collar ; bust ends in four lobes ; grenetis. 


No legend. 


ev, >-—Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft; surmounted by flames; on left, attendant, facing 
altar, holding sword at the carry; on right, ornamental 
globe reese on eymbel like Buddhist triratna, surmounted 
by Hat platform from which palm branches arise ; grenetis. 
In exergue, Pehlevi legend * Pirdch *, 


47. (Plate 4) -» Author, Hoard ITT. 

45, -» British Museum, ex 
Cunningham, 1504 
published | Num. 
Chron, 1805, 
Plate XV 5. 

Type J (a). As on Type I but central foliate ornament on crown omitted. 

40,50, (40 Plate 4) .» Author, Hoard IT, 

BUDDHABALA. 


Type J. A Drachm. 


Obv, :—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diadem float upwards 
from shoulders ; wearing crown with two outapread wings 
and central folinte ornament of three plumes; crown 
adorned with foating fillets ond fluted globe sur- 
mounting oreacent ; bushy hair on either side of neck, amall 
moustacho, clean shaven chin; wears ear-ring and neck- 
lace ; bust ends in four lobes ; grenetin, 


No legend. 


fev. :—Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
ee ae ee by joreage on either side attendant 
acing altar with sword at the carry ; grenetis. In exergue, 
Brahmi legend :— Buddhabala ". 
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Sl. (Plate 4) .. Author, Hoard IV. 
52. (Plate 4) ., Author, Hoard ITT. 
fi. .. British Museum, 
Parkes Weber Gift, 
1 ie. 
ANONYMOUR, 


Type I, At Drachm. 


Obv, ——Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diadem float upwards 
from shoulders, wearing crown with central crenollated 
ornament surmounted by jewelled dome and flanking 
foliate ormamenta of two pairs bushy hair on either 
side of neck, clean shaven ; wears ear-ring and necklace : 
bust enda in four lobes ; . prenotis. 


No legend. 
Rev, :—Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
— surmounted by flames in which b bust of Hormizd 


appears to right; on either side, attendant, facing altar, 
with sword at the carry; grenetis. 


No legend. 


4. (Plate 5) a is British Museum, ox Whitehend, 
lee. 


BHASA. 
Type I. ® Drachm. 

Oe, :—Bust of ruler right, diademed, ends of diadem float upwards 
from shoulders; wear flat ca a Pea vertical flutings, sur- 
mounted by oreacent and glo bushy hair on either side 
of neck, clean shaven; weara ear-ring and necklace ; bust 
enda in four lobes; large creacent behind shoulders : 
grenetis. Brahmi legend (2 o'clock) * Bhaaa’. 


Rev. cat te with double base and triple oa ital fillet adorn 
haft: surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizc 
copeare to right; on either side, attendant facing altar 
with aword at the carry ; grenetia. 


55. (Plate 5) e _ so ag sche ex Cunningham, 
Chron. 1893, Pl. XY, &. 


Usipestiviem Sarear or Annes I. 
Type I. At Drachm. 


Obe,: Bust of ruler right, diademed, ends of dindem floati upwards 
behind head; wears close-fitting cap surmoun im front 
with jewelled globe adorned with fillets ; bushy hair behind 
neck, clean shaven ; : Wears @nr-ring, necklace and jewelled 


Rev.: Fire-altar with double base and triple ve 
shaft, surmounted by flames in whie 





appears to right ; on either side, attendant faces altar with 
sword at the carry ; grenetis. 


In exergue illegible Brahmi legend. 
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56. (Plate 3) a »» EGritish Museum, ex Whitehead, 


Tanita. 
Type i. i Round, 

Obv.:—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of dindem floating 
upwards from shoulders; wear head-dress surmounted by 
crescent ; clean shaven ; wears ear-ring and necklace ; bust 
ends in four lobes; grenetis. 

Rev. :—Brahmi legend in two lines :—* Kahatrapa Taorika*, grenetis, 

OT, -+ British Museum, ex Cunni 


Cunningham, 
1834, published] Num. Chron. 
1593, Plate XV provenance 


Bannu. 
68. (Plate 5) = -. British Museum, ex Talbot, 1903. 
50, 60 (50 Plate 5) ai -. dtuthor, provenance Akra, Bannu 
District. 
61. 


+» Electrotype in British Museum, 
published Rapson (J.R.A.S., 
1003) * Notes on Indian Coins 
Seals", Plate V, 11. 


Note —No. 61 being double struck the inseription ia not legible, 
The coin may have been struck by another ruler, though 
it appears to me to be of Tarika. 

Type IT. 22 Round. 
Obv. :—Head to loft, details indistinct. 
Rev. :—As on type I. 


62. -. British Museum, ex Cunningham, 
184, published Num. Chron. 
1893, Plate XV, 9, provenance 
Bannu. 
_ 68, 64. -. Author, provenance Akra, Bannu 
District. 
Type HT. 2a Round. 
Oiw.: Head to right, details indistinet. 
Rev.: Apparently as type I. 
65, 66, =a Paces Museum, ex Cunningham 
1804, 
SADHANT. 
Type 1, 2 Drachim. 

Obv.:—Bust of king to right, diademod, ends of dindem floating 
upwards behind head ; wears ornamental core 139 crown 
as shown in the coins of Shapur [1 ; crown adorned with 
floating fillets and pearly globe; bushy hair, no beware, 
wears earring and necklace; bust ends in four lobes + 
grenetix, 

Before face, vertical Brahmi legend ‘ Sadhani '. 
Behind head, Brahmi ‘ Pra’, 


Rev. :—Fire-altar with single base and triple capital, fillet adorn ing 
shaft; surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd 
Appears to right; on either side attendant, facing altar 
with sword at the carry ; grenetis. 
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67. (Plate 5) +s _. British Museum, ex Rogers, 1504. 
6S, G0. as _ British Museum, ex Cunningham, 
1804. 


Usipentirmen Sarrar ‘A’ or Saarcn IIT. 
Type I. Drachm. 

Obv.:—Bust of king to right disdemed os on coins 67-60, though 
ornaments on fat topped crown varied and reminiscent of 
eoin 55, 

Before face, unread Greek-Kushan legend. 

Rev. :—Fire altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft; aurmounted by flames in which bust of Hormind 
appears to left ; on either aide attendant, facing altar with 
sword at the carry ; grenetis. 


70. (Plate 5) .. as s .. Author, Hoard IV. 


Unrmentiemep Sataar ‘ B* or Suarvn LT. 
Type I. Drachm, 

Obe.:—Bust of ruler to right, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards behind head, wearing flat-toppod crown aa ahown 
on the coins of Shapur TIL; crown adorned with globe 
and floating filleta; bushy hair, board ars bo pus 
through ring; wears necklace ; bust ends in four lobes ; 
grenetis. 

Before face, unread Pohlevi legend. 

Rev. :—Buast of ruler (1) to left, diadermed ; wears pearled coronet : 
fillet tied into hair at top of head ; bearded ; bust ends in 
four lobes, grenetis. 

Before face, unread Pehlevi legend. 
71. 7 si __ British Museum, ox Cunningham, 1st4. 
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APPENDIX. IT. 


A Stylistic Comparison of the Coins of the Littl Kushan Rulers and Satrape. 


of it would int 
Tt haa also been reduced to'tabular 


ion has beon relegated to an Appendix as a discussion 
ipt the argument in the main 


paper unnecessarily. 
form for clearness, 


Tho first table shows the differenti which appear worthy of note. 
The second compares the various coins with respect to these differentia:. 


Taare I, 














Referenon Feature ae [a ia oe 
a. h, eg. 
Flan of coin RM Thin, | MR Smaller, | £ -65* 
spread fabric. | thicker flan. 
B, Direction in | To front To right .. | To left, 
which bist 
faces. . 
C. Chin of por- | Clean shaven. | Bearded, end a 
trait. | of beard 
passed 
through 
ring. 
D. Emblems sur- | Crescent and | Globe alone. | Neither. 
mounting globe. 
head dress 
E. Fillets on | Present Absent 2+ 
F, Ormnuimenta- Shoulders Bust onds in 
tion on bust.| draped with | four lobes 
palmettes, representing 
shookiews ana 
chest. 
Gi. Obverae Name and | Name only , 
legend. Title, 
H. Serpt of ob- | Brahmi Pehlevi Greek-Kush- 
verse logen an. 
| arate le- | Primary Secondary ; 
K. Script of re- | Brahmi Pehlovi .. | Greek-Ku- 
verse legend | shan, 
L. Flames on fire-} Bust of Hor- | No bust among) Triangular 
altar, mizd among | flames, ormaumert 
re. 
M. Fire-altar .. | Triple base | Double base, Single base, 
and capital. triple capital.) triple ca. 
pital. 
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APPENDIX III, 


Notes on Finds and Findspots of Little Kushan Silver and 
Copper Coins, 


All finds known to the author are listed below. All other coins of 
the dynasty which be has traced are also listed grouped according to the 
vollections in which they appear. The table shows the composition of 
each find or group in detail. 


vat of finds, ete. 

1.—Exeavated by the Archwological Survey of India at Taxila, vide 
A.S.R. 1015-16, page 36, item 5. 

Il.—Excavated by the Archeological Survey of India at Jaimal 
Garhi, vide A.3.R. Frontier Cirele 1920-21, p.3 and Appendix V 
itern 140, 263 and 264. A Sasanian coin of Varahrin TV was 
found in same block of buildings but not in conjunction with 
these coins, 

H1.—Exact provenance not known—purchased by author in 
Rawalpindi from a petty coin dealer whose other coins all 
appeared to be of local provenance. 

IV.—Exact provenance unknown—purchased by author in Peshawar 
City. 

V.— Purcheasd by wuthor in Peshawar. The vendor stated he bought 
them from a cultivator who dug them up in Swabi Tobhail, 
Peshawar District. He could give me no further information. 

VL—Exact provenance unknown—purchased by author from a 
dealer in Rawalpindi. “ 

VI.—In British Museum ox Major Hay, 1860, provenance unrecorded. 





VHort— do, ex W. L. Grant, 1623 dio, 
IX .— do. ex Col. H.E. Deane 1919 cle, 
iA do. ex India Office Collection deo, 
Al.—In the Indian Museum, Caloutta, 
Catalogue, Vol, I, Pl. XXIV, 8 do, 
AIT.—In the British mera oe B. Whitehead, ilo, 
Eos 
ALITL.— do. ex — Cunningham, do, 
at, 
ATV ,— de, Parkes Weber Gift, 1006 do. 
AV,.— do, ex W. 8. Talbot, 1903 do. 
XVIL— do. ex C. J. Rogers, 1804 do, 
x VIT.— do. ex Brereton, 1859 de, 


AVITL.—Elootrot pe in Gritiah Museum, Provenanes and ownership of 
original unrecorded, 
AITX.—Found by author at Akra, Bannu Dist. 
AX -——=I[n the Bri tish Museum ex Genoral Cunningham, Ls04 Provenance 
Bannu District, 


Notes, 


To save space finds [X, X and XI have been omitted from the table 
showing the composition of the various finds, _ Each contained | coin of 
the independent ruler Varahriin of the type of numbers 26 to 42. 

Certain finds contained Sasanian drachms aa noted below -— 

¥ 2 of Varahrin IV 
VI Il of Shapur [IT 
and | of Varahran IV. 
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1841, 


Historical Geography. 
Marquart— Eringahr’, » commentary on the Geography of Moses of 


Chorene by Dr. J, Marquart, Berlin, 190), 
Niamiameat ies, 

Cunningham—' Coins of the Later Indo-Seythians; Little Kushana un 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, : 

Herzfeld—‘ Memoir on Kushano-Sasanian Coins", by Professor 
Ernst Herzfeld, Archmological Survey of India, Memoir No. 36, 
Calenitta, 1980, 

Junker—' Die Hephthalitisch Munzinschriften ' by Dr. Heinrich 
Junker, Berlin, 1031. 

Whitehead—' A find of Ephthalite or White Hun Coins" by R. B. 
eo J.P.A.8.B., Caleutta, Numiamatic Supplement, No, 
AAT, 
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44% (QBSERVATIONS ON DIFFERENT TYPES OF SILVER PouNcH- 
MARKED Corrs, THEIR PERIODS AND LOCALE. 


My first paper on ‘The Classification and significance 
of symbols on the silver punch-marked coins ', published in the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and in the Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 
No. 3, 1934, was more or less descriptive. Here I intend to 
discuss in detail other points. 

Since the discovery of Dr. Spooner, and my own finding 
that the bigger symbols seen on the obverse side of the coins 
indicate a methodical groupmg of symbols, it has become easier 
now to differentiate and classify them, and find out the coins 
of the same class bearing the same symbol-groups, which were 
undoubtedly minted in the same period, as most of them are 
punched with the same dies. In a group of coins punched with 
the same group of symbols in 4 hoard, all the different shapes, 
such as round, elliptical, rectangular, and square with clipped 
corners are found as illustrated on Pls. LX to XXI, of my paper 
published in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV. The 
rectangular or round shape is thus no criterion of the chronolo- 
gical period of punch-marked coins, 4s supposed by some scholars. 

Even the coins of the earlier periods as illustrated on Pls. 
VI and VIL, are found in all the four shapes, although most of 
the earlier types of coins which are illustrated on Pls. I, I, U1 
and XXXI, in the N.S. No. XLV, and described hereafter, are 
irregularly round in shape. This latter fact most probably 
led Cunningham to say that ‘the earlier coins are generally 
thin and broad, of irregular shapes, some are oblong and some 
are nearly round". IN umismatists who have handled a sufficient 
number of silver punch-marked coins would vouchsafe the correct- 
ness ofthis. The coins of earlier periods are broader and thinner, 
of irregular shape with rounded corners, of a different standard 
of weight and impressed with a group of only four crudely 
designed symbols, and rarely of five. The shape of coins was 
apparently no matter of consideration, in the very early days 
of coinage ; only the weights and symbols were cared for chiefly. 

The silver punch-marked coins of comparatively later 
periods are more geometrical in shapes, being circular, elliptical, 
oblong, and square, with clear corners, clipped or unclipped, 
thicker and smaller. They always bear groups of five symbols, 
showing finer and geometrically correct delineation, and con- 
forming to the thirty-two Rattis standard weight. This is 





— ———————E————— 
1 C.C. AL, p. 44. 
( 51 N. ) 
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my conclusion from a study of over eight thousand silver punch- 
marked coins, from my own and other private collections, and 
from eight different hoards now lying unpublished, and un- 
classified in the three well known Museums of India. 

Another theory that the silver punch-marked coins with 
blank reverse, or marked with only one or two very small symbols 
on their reverse, are of earlier period, as compared with those 
showing three or more symbols, In other words coins punched 
on their reverse sides with many minute symbols say from 
three to nine or fourteen are considered to belong to a later 
date. 

This is another incorrect theory still prevailing amongst 
the scholars ; but after the discovery of the fact that the bigger 
symbols seen on the obverse side of the coins indicate a methodical 
grouping, the first three of which are common, and the variation 
of the other two constitutes a series of that particular group, 
as will be evident from the symbol-groups illustrated on Plates 
LX to XXI, and also on Pls. I, 1, II, 1V, V and VI, N.S. No. 
XLV,! which illustrate the groups seen on the coins of the earlier 
types, in which only the first two are common, the remaining are 
changed to form their series ; this has enabled us now to recognise 
the coins of the same class which bear the same symbol-groups 
out of any hoard of coins, and it will be found that some of these 
similar coins have blank reverse, sometimes showing anvil 
marks, while others of the same class will show one, two, three 
or more up to nine small symbols on their reverse. 

Coins bearing the same symbol-groups are undoubtedly 
of the same period and were minted under the same authority 
or king. The plausible explanation as to why some coins of the 
same class have blank reverse, and others are marked with a 
large number of symbols is, that some of the coins of the same 
class which remained in circulation for a longer time, say for a 
century or more, bear more marks than those which somehow or 
other were kept confined and could not come into full circulation 
and thus escaped being marked many times like the others, till 
they all reached the hand who last hoarded them. The expla- 
nation is further supported by the fact that coins of the same 
class from the same hoard bearing a large number of symbols 
on the reverse look much worn, and are lighter in weight compara- 
tively, than those of the same class which are of blank reverse 
or bear only one or two small symbols. I have found many 
such instances in several hoards, and I think it is wrong to say 
that coins bearing none or one symbol on the reverse are of 
earlier period. One or two instances would not be out of 








oo 


1 This supplementary or the second part of the article should be 
read with the help of the vious ong published in the Numismatic 
Supplement No. XLV for 1034, or the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 1034. 
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place here. For example there are several coins of Nos, o4 
and 57 in my cabinet as illustrated on PL XIV (N.S, No. XLY); 
one of No. 34 has a single mark, while another bears 7 symbols 
on the reverse ; similarly coms No. 57 have from | to § marks, 
and in both the cases the coins bearing a larger number of marks 
not only look much worn, but actually weigh a little less, the 
weight of coin No. 54 bearing one symbol is 3184 mgs, the other 
having 7 marks weighs 2095 mgs, @ difference of 1{) mgs, or 
about 3 grains; No, 57 with one mark weighs 3190 mgs, but 
that which has 8 symbols on the reverse weighs only 204, and 
the difference of weights being 196 mgs, or $1 grs, although 
these coins bear the same symbol-group and were obtained 
from one hoard. I may take another instance from the earlier 
type of coins illustrated on Pl XXXI. which were obtamed 
from Mathura fresh from a hoard. These 25 coins are all of one 
class, bearing the same 4 big symbols on their obverse sides 
deeply punched, but the reverse symbols varied from one to 
twelve in number ; coin No. 1 which is punched with 12 figures 
on the reverse weighs 2830 mgs, and looks worn, but coin No. 10 
which is marked with only three smaller symbols on the reverse 
weighs 3017 mgs, being heavier by 15/ mgs, or 20 prains. This 
clearly indicates that the coin which was in free circulation for 
a longer time after being minted has been much worn, and bears 
more marks of the coin testing-officer or guilders as described 
in the next paragraph, and most probably the one which bears 
one or three marks remained somehow or other confined, and did 
not come into circulation as much as the other one, before 
reaching the hoard from which they were obtained now, and 
hence it does not bear more marks, But all of them belong 
to the same period ; as they bear the same symbols, it may be 
that one was coined a few days or months earlier than the other, 
and to say that coins having the same group of symbols with 
blank reverse or bearing one or two symbols are of earlier period 
than those punched with more on the reverse is misleading. — 

THE REVERSE SYMBOLS.—Minute symbols punched lightly 
on the reverse have been counted from one to fourteen. 
They can be divided into two distinct classes :-—{1) Minute 
symbols which are exactly similar to the symbols seen on the 
obverse side with the groups. (Compare the symbols in the 
3rd and 4th columns of Plates XVII to XXI, in the N.S. 
No. XLY.) They are generally punched singly or with one or two 
other smal) symbols, and are commonly found on the reverse of 
coins of the later or Mauryan period, described later on, as well as 
on the pre-Mauryan coins, as illustrated on Plate 6 of this 
article." 











1 Symbols seen on the obverse of the coins are marked with capital 
letters, but the smaller symbols which are found on the reverse of the coms 
are marked with the same small letters on the plate for reference. 
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(2) Reverse symbols which are not seen amongst the obverse 
groups of symbols: These have been punched with two to 
nine symbols on the reverse (compare the figures in the 3rd and 
4th columns of Plates IX to AVI, coins No. 1 to 92 (N.S. 
No. XLV). What can be the explanation for such small reverse 
symbols! Do the smaller symbols which exactly resemble 
some of the conspicuous symbols on the obverse groups carry 
any special significance ? These are the questions which confront 
us, and require explanation. Various theories of the punching on 
the reverse side of the coins have been put forward by previous 
echolars. Some thought that they are the marks punched by 
the ancient guilders, others explained them partly to be Mint- 
marks, and partly marks of the guilders. No doubt the idea 
of a Mint-mark came from the study of Indo-Greek coins of the 
2nd and Ist century B.c. Whether the early Indians knew 
and put the Mint-marks on the punch-marked coins is a question 
that has not yet been definitely settled, 

Sir Alexander Cunningham in his ‘ Coins of Ancient India’ 
has described a gold coin! excavated from Taxila, bearing on 
one side the figure of a standing bull facing to left, which he 
wrongly thought to be a lion, and a figure resembling the Vajra 
formed by two crescents put on the two sides of a dot and two 
arrow-heads one above and the other below, on the other side 
of the coin?; a somewhat similar symbol was seen on the reverse 
side of some silver punch-marked coins obtained from the same 
place, illustrated as Figs. 1 and 2 on Pl. UJ, in his C.A.I, This 
led Cunningham to think that it may be the mark of Taxila,* but 
he was not definite about calling it a mint-mark ; besides no other 
instance of the kind was known to him. On the other hand, 
it is well known that a particular symbol which is first seen 
on the gold and copper coins of Kadphises I, was then followed 
by all the great Kushans on their copper and gold issues, even 
retained by the later Kushans on their coins with a little modific- 
ation, and after them adopted by the great Guptas with further 
modifications probably as a royal mark on their gold Dinirs and 
Suvarnas. Some scholars have taken the symbol to be a 
‘“mint-mark’, Vincent Smith has, however, correctly called 
it ‘Monogrammatic Mark’. The idea that some of the small 
reverse symbols on the punch-marked coins are mint-marks 
thus remains unsupported, but the theory that they are all 
guilder’s marks is also not fully satisfactroy. 

SOME OF THE CONSPICUOUS REVERSE SYMBOLS ARE COTN- 
TEST-MARKS OF THE EARLY PERIOD :—The study of 1,351 silver 
punch-marked coins known as the Lotapur hoard of Unao 





1 C.C.A.L, Pl. I, No. 18. 

2 Bee Fig. 3, PL 6, of this article. 
3 C.C.A.L, p. 61. 

' See Fig. 4, Pl. 6, of this article 
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District, all of the type illustrated on Plate VUI, (NS., 
No, XLY), which were sent to me for classification, by 
the Coin Committee of the Lucknow Museum, brought to 
light new facts. This led me to think that most of the 
reverse symbols which are conspicuously seen on the back 
of a large number of coins in a hoard are the test-marks 
put after testing the coins by the authority of that period, 
viz. the Ripadargaka, as mentioned by Kautilya (2-12-30). 
euzie: wasral aaeifcal staal TAIT. . - qrofeaneui tas 
vay. The examiners of coins ‘Ripadarsaka’ shall regulate 
currency both as a medium of exchange ‘and as legal tender 
admissible into the treasury ’.....-- QOne-eighth Panaper cent. 
be levied as ‘ Parikshika’ or coin testing charges. [t is natural 
to think that the officer must be putting some test-mark on the 
coins like the modern Hall-mark on the sterling silver wares, 
for which he was paid. 

In this Lotapur hoard of 1851 coins which are all Half- 
Puriinas or Half-Panas of 32 Ratti standard weight, more than 
one third of the coins are of thinner and broader fabric, and gene- 
rally of distorted shapes, and linble to break (see Coin No. 4 
of Pl, VIM, (N.S. XLV). Some 15 broken pieces of these thin 
coins were also found in the lot. All these coins being of small 
size, were punched with a single hold symbol on one side, which 
should be designated as the obverse side, as many of the coins 
bearing the same symbols were found in the hoard, the other 
side was punched with smaller symbols, numbering from one 
to nine, without any methodical order of grouping. 

The question arises whether all the smaller symbols on the 
reverse could be the marks of guilders. For instance one of 
the symbols is the figure of a Fish, which is conspicuous on B85 
coins. How could that be the mark of a guilder ! It cannot be 
explained why about two third of the coins in the hoard were 
marked by the same guilder, and though there were other less 
conspicuous marks on them along with the fish mark, at the 
same time it is true that some of the coins had only the single 
mark of the fish. No definite conclusion could thus be arrived at, 
but to my mind, the discovery of two peculiarly formed coins 
in the hoard, Nos. B7 and C45, now in the Lucknow museum * 
was conclusive proof (see Figs. 1 and 2, PL 6, of this article). Each 
of the coins was formed of two separate pieces—é smaller silver 
piece being mounted on the original broken coin, which bore 
the obverse symbol, the whole process being done ver ingen- 
iously without soldering. On coin No. C45,* the ller piece 
was mounted like a stone on a ring, with small claws cut on the 
margin of the original broken piece bearing one big symbol 


EE 





1 A note on them will be published soon, With illustrations. Bo 
For the illustration of the coin soo Fig. 2, Pl. 6, of this article. 
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on the obverse and bent over the upper smaller piece, the latter 
being marked by a Nandipada and a turtle. On coin No. B7,' 
the extra piece was mounted by turning over the edges of the 
lower original damaged coin on the four sides to hold the upper 
piece ; a fish symbol occurring on the additional piece. Both 
the fish symbol and the Nandipada-turtle combination appear 
to be very popular being found on 64 and 60% of the coins of 
the present hoard. The most plausible explanation about the 
two coins is that separate pieces of silver were added to the 
original damaged coins to make up the loss of their weights, 
when they came to be tested. The coins were apparently not 
destroyed or withdrawn from circulation on account of their 
damaged condition, but mended under official orders and most 
probably the official marks of the Ripadargakas were put on 
them as a guarantee of their full weight, before they were re- 
circulated. Both the coins now weigh 26°6 and 25°45 grains 
respectively, which very nearly approaches the average weight 
of the coins of thinner type in the hoard, which was calculated to 
be 26-5 grains. This is o practical example showing how the 
coins were occasionally tested in the early days. Thomas, 
quoting Manu on this point,* mentions that weights and measures 
should be checked every six months, and probably the coins 
were included as they were determined by the weights. 

It need not be pointed out here that the Ripadarsaka was 
an officer in the service of the king, and not a guilder’s man, 
as is clear from the Arthashistra of Kautilya®. The issue of coin 
was an Imperial concern, under the officer Lakshanidhyaksha, 
the mint-master of those days, who was not only in charge of the 
supervision of coin minting department, but was also the officer 
who knew the Lakshanas, the symbols punched on the coins. 
The very word Lakshanidhyaksha is indicative of the system 
of punching symbols on the coinage of the ancient period under 
a well organised department. 

It becomes clear now that coins which remained in circulation 
for a considerable period and were checked again and again 
by different officers naturally show a large number of ‘ test- 
marks’, in the shape of the small symbols on the reverse, some- 
times as many as twelve or fourteen. These coins look much 
defaced and worn, becoming comparatively lighter in weight, 
and are sometimes found mixed with coins of later period 
specially with the Mauryan coins described in the next chapter, 
which had a wide circulation throughout the Mauryan Empire, 
from one end of the country to another end. 

In conclusion it can be said, that most of the small reverse 
aymbols which are conspicuously seen on a large number of coins 
1 For the illustration of the coin see Fig. 1, Pl. 6, of this article. 

2 Manu, Ch. VIII, 403, %% V2 A HISs Gata epee y 
a 2-12-30—Kautilya'’s Arthshistra. 
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in a hoard, are the * test-marks " put by the Ripadaréaka after 
testing the coins. Some of the marks may be due to the 
guilders, but it looks extraordinary that the guilders would have 
taken the trouble to mark every coin, when there was already an 
official system of testing and marking the coins, It may be also 
noted here that sometimes the small test-marks are by mistake 
punched on the obverse side, adding to the actual mumber of 
the 5 symbols of the group, but this does not interfere with 
the grouping arrangement, and with a little care can be made 
out distinctly from the regular group of 5 symbols on the 
ovberse. 


Il. Some COMMON SYMBOLS. 


As stated before, some of the symbols which are conspicu- 
ously observed in the groups on the obverse of the coins, are 
also seen in a minute form, on the reverse of the coins of the 
same period, as well as on the pieces of chronologically earlier 
period, for which some plausible explanation should be found. 
All such symbols which are seen on both sides are illustrated 
for the sake of facility on Plate 6 of this article.) A few 
instances would help to clear the above statement. 

Figure A, Pl. 6 of this article, which is conspicuously 
seen on all the coins from | to 12 on Pls, [, 1 and I? as the 
first figure of the symbol-groups, on the obverse is also seen like 
Fig. a, on the reverse of coin No. I, Pl. I(N.8. No. XLV). 

Fig. B, Pl. 6 of this art., the 3rd Figs. in the groups on 
coins Nos. 1 and 2, Pl. 1 (N.S. No. XIV) appears as Fig. b, Pl. 6 
of this art., on the reverse of coin No. 3, PI.1; and No. 5, PL UU 
(N.S. No. XLY). 

Fig. C, Pl. 6 of this art., the $rd figures in the groups of 

symbols on coins 3, 4, and 5, Pls. I and II (N.S. No. ALY) 
is also punched as Fig. c, Pl. 6 of this art. on the reverse of coin 
No, 10 as the Sth figure, Pl. IT (N.S. No. XLV). 
‘Fig. D, Pl. 6 of this art. the 4th Fig. on coin No. 10, 
Pl. TH (N.S. No. XLV) is seen like Fig. d of Pl. 6 of this art. 
on the reverse of coin No. 6, Pl. I, and also with its face 
to right on coins 11 and 12, on Pl. If (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig, E, Pl. 6 of this art., seen on the Golakhapur early 
coins of Magadha, which is the Ist Figure of the groups on all 
the coins feom 4 to 105, on Pls. IV and V (N.5. No. XLV) appears 


1) 8 ae 


1 The capital letters refer to the figures of the obverse gidle, ancl 
the amall letters to the symbols of the reverse aide on Pl. 6 of this article. 
2 All such references to plates are meant for the plates illustrated 
in the Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV or the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 1934, unless stated otherwise. 
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as Fig. e, Pi. 6 of this art. on the reverse of coins Nos. 75 and 
| 06, illustrated in the 5th column, Pl, V (N.S. No. XLV). 


Fig. F, Pl. 6 of this art., the fourth figures in the groups 
on coins 4 to 59, Pl. IV (N.S. No. XLY) is impressed like Fig. f, 
Pl. 6 of this art. on the reverse of the coin No. 105 (N.S. No. 
XLV). 

Fig. G, Pl. 6 of this art., the third figures of the groups 
on coins Nos. 101 and 102 on Pl. V (N.S. No. ALV) is 
seen as the reverse symbol like Fig. g, Pl. 6 of this art., on 
coins Nos. 86 and 103, Pl, [V (N.S. No. XLY). 


Fig. H, Pl. 6 of this art., the Sth figures of groups on coins 
Nos. 43 and 101, Pl. IV, V (N.S. No. XLV) is also punched as 
Fig. h, Pl. 6 of this art., on the reverse of the coins Nos. 19, 20, 
and 213, PI.IV (N.S. No. XLV). 


Fig. I, Pl. 6 of this art., the 4th figure of the group on 
coin No, 102, Pl. V (N.S. No. XLV) is seen as Fig. i, Pl. 6 of 
this art. on the reverse of coins Nos. 4 and 87, Pls. IV and V 
(N.S. No. XLV). 


Fig. J, Pl. 6 of this art., the 4th figure on coin No, 4 of 
Fi. VI (N.S. No. XLV) illustrating a third type of coins, is 
seen as Fig. j, Pl. 6 of this art,, on the reverse of coins Nos. 2, 
4 4. and 5, with and without dots on Pl. VI (N.S. No. XLY). 
Fig. K, Pl. 6 of this art., the ard figures of groups on 
coms Nos. 1 to 5, Pl. VI (N.S. No. XLY) facing both ways, 
is punched as Fig. k, Pl. 6 of this arl., on the reverse of coin 
No. 4, Pl. VI. as a small figure. (N.S. No. XLV). 
On the other two types of coins illustrated on Plates LX to 
XXI, the following svmbols are noteworthy :— 
Fig. L, Pl. 6 of this art., seen as the obverse symbols 
No. 2. Nos. 25 and 28 


in the groups on a good many coins, By Se 
No. 55 Nos. 76toS0 No. No.93 No. 118 


PLXVI Pi. XVil PL Xtx “™ 
No. 141 Nos, 24 and 28 
Pi. XAT | Pl. Xi 
Nos. 33.and37 No.72 Nos. 76 and 77 Nos. 87 and S§ 
FLX PLxXV PLXVI 0s BL XVI 
Nos. 108, 117 and 118 NOSIS0 jjeeas ay: Seo 
PL NIX and WX’ (N.S. No. XLV). 
Fig. M, Pl. 6 of this art., notably seen as a group symbol 


mei Nos.7and10 Nos. 13, 17A, 19 and 20 No. 32 
on coins PLix : 


PLXIV PL XVI 


appears as a reverse symbol on coins 


; | 








PL DD _PLX .~+~»=»6h6hrdr POX 
Nos. 43, 49 and 50 No.4 No. 112 No. 152 


—pL_XIM ~~” «#PLXV’ PL XIX" BL Xxxmr “PPO 
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in a smaller form punched on the reverse of coins ory 
No. 39 No. 51 No. 70 Nos. 86 and 92 No. 141 
BoMir POX’ PLXV’ LXV “™° PL OXXT 
(NS, No. XLY). 

Fig. N, Pl. 6 of this art., the obverse symbol on coin 
No, 71 No. 42 No. 68 





pL XV is punched on the reverse of coins F)—47q7° Pi. XV" 


pet 8° BEeKTX OS: No. XLV): 

Fig. O, Pl. 6 of this art., seen on the obverse of coins 
No. 8 No. 1G Nos. 33 and : 36 ia seen on the reverse of coins 
PLIix. PL PL. ATT 
No. 32 Nos. 4, 47 and 61 Nos. 68 and 70 No. 74 








beaten sce =k th irae a ad 
PiLxkuO|)~CS*#S«&~ér*CSCXILYV Pl. XV Bicxvi = 
No.9 @vs.No. XLY) 
Pi. XVI (3 abe . a 7 # 

Fig. P, Pl. 6 of this art. another conspicuous figure 
mae eee "No, 28 Nos. 40 and 41° No. 42 
on the obverse of come PL XT —pr XU 7 —? a XT 
‘No. 83. No. 89 Nos. 113 to 116, and a os. 121 to 124 
PL XVI PL XVIL PL XIX = =a: << 


; No. 41 No. 58 No. 92 
also seen on the reverse of coins PLXU Pi. PLXIV. Fi. “XVIL 





a wre" and a (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. Q. Pl. 6 of this art., a peculiar sy mbol seen on the 
obverse of coin tos ae is found impressed on the reverse of 
aes No. 41 No, $2 92 aca Nos. 111, 113, 114 and 115 (NS. 

Pi. XI PL XVI Pl, XTX 


No, XLV). 
Fig. R, Pl. 6 of this art., 30 conspicuously seen on the ob- 
Nos, 3to6 Nos. 12, 14, Mand LS 














verse of a large number of coins a7 —y7_ PL Xx 
ae eA tata Nos, 34, 35.and 38 Nos. 45.and 51 No. 5 
Pl. XI ; Pi. XU —pL Nil «PLLXVI 


No. 81 No. 87 No. 102 No. 127 
aie the reverse 
Pil. XVI PLXVU PL XVIII PI XX a5 REC: OH 
No. 340 Nos. 88 and 90 
Nos, 88 and" ag. No. XLV 
=<iv'  pLoxv ) 
Fig. 8, Pl. 6 of this art., 2 prominent symbol seen on the 


of a few cons —— 


Nos. 105 to 107 No. 134 
if | 2 a = 
obverse of later coins ——p XVII on PL XXL 
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Nos. 72, 73 and 47 





is pumeched on the reverse of coins a: «| | A 
Nos. 100, 101, 105 and 106 =No. 134 ng ae. wi 
Fr evi Pe 


Fig. T, Pl. 6 of this art., another conspicuous symbol 
| | ‘¢.... Nos. 70 to Td 
seen on the obverse of two types of coins —FPL xv? 


No. 7oand 75A Nos. 93 toi Nos. 07 to LOS , Nos. 135 and 136 


Pil. XVI’ PILXVII PL XVII PL. XX1 
No, 149 
paitehtininnia t t 
and | PLXXNIT is found punched on the reverse of both the types 


Nos. 70 to 74 No. 95 Nos. 97 to 104 Nos. 135 and 136 


of coins - PI.XV ‘PL XVII PLXVIUL ° #PLXXI 
= ae 
wid eS No. XLV}. 


PL XXXII 
Fig. U, Pl. 6 of this ari., an early symbol seen on the 
Nos. 87, 98 and oy) 





obverse of coins —PL XVI is seen on the reverse of 
Nos, 99 and 103 Nos, 125, 127 and 1 28 Nos. 135, 136 and 145 
PL XVIII Pi. XX PI. XXI 
ane _No. 149 
PL XXXII 


Fig. V, Pl. 6 of this art., one of the most common 
symbols, seen generally in the hoards as an obverse symbol on 
a Nos. 93 to “= 6 Nos, 97 to 107 = Nos, 108 to 11g 

PL. AVII PL XVIIL PL XTX 
Nos. 120 to 131 No. l43 Nos, 145 and 149 . bat 
P.ks | PLT" Lik 

‘ ee . Nos 5 and 8 
of a minute size on the reverse of coins —FLix 
Nos. 22,23 and 26 Nos. $2, d4 and 35 Nos. 44, 45, 46 and 51 
— +PLXI PL XI Pi. XI 
Nos. 54,56,60,62and63 No.71 No. 83 Nos. 87, 88,92and 96 ! 

Pl. XIV PL XV PLXVI Pl. XVII * 
No. 108 = Nos. 123, 125 and 127 gaa Nos, 137 and 140 (N.S 
Pl. XTX 1g Hee. PL XXI eo 


No, sighs 


This should not be taken as a complete list, there may be 
other aymbols which will be seen punched on both the sides 
of other coins not included in the illustrated corpus ; other classes 








1 Coing from Noa. | to 02 are chronologically earlier than Nos, 03 to 
138 a3 explained hereafter. 
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of coins with different symbol-groups will be found punched on 
the reverse with symbols already described above. 

We may now see whether there is any significance attached 
to particular symbols being punched on both sides of some 
COMMS, 

‘Let us take for instance the last symbol described above, 
Fig. V, Pl. 6 of this Art. the simple form of 3 arches one placed 
over the other two with a base line and a crescent on top, which 
was described by previous scholars as the figure of a Chaitya 
of the Buddhists, to which it has no resemblance, but later tt 
was described by Bhagawanlal Indraji as the Meru Hill. 

But some modern scholars count it as the representation of a 
hill with a crescent on its top. The symbol was firat mentioned 
by me to be connected with the Mauryas, as I found it on half 
a dozen remains of definitely known Mauryan monuments, a5 
well as on many cast copper coins dug out from the Maurvan 
levels at different ancient sites, a5 described below :— 


(1) The hill-with-a-crescent symbol ai seen on the well 


known Sohagaura cast-copper-plate, one of the earliest known 
inscriptions, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Several 
descriptions of it have been published by various scholars at 
different times, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1894, p. 44; in the Indian Antiquary of 1896; in the 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of 1907 ; in the J ournal of Behar 
and Orissa Research Society, Vol. VI, p. 203, and in Vol. X, p- 189; 
with different interpretations, but all agreeing to assign it a place 
between the period of 320 and 300 B.C., i. in the pre-Asokan 
period. The latest description by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal published 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI [, shows that it was 4 notice 
put on the thatched granaries specially built in the time of 
drought or famine, for the distribution of grain, ete. Amongst the 
tenants. The plate bears the hill-with-a-creacent symbol, on 
the top of the lines as the central figure, (see Fig. I, Pl. 7 of 
thia article), along with the other symbols, which are also found 
on silver-punched coins. This symbol (3-arched-hill-with-a- 
crescent) is conspicuous on a large number of silver punch 
marked coins, found from one end of the country to the other, 
including Afghanistan and Ceylon, which T had secured from TS 
different places' situated far apart, and also occur in several 
large hoards now in the Patna and Lucknow Museums, which I 
date in the same period as the Sohagaura Plate of 320 to 300 B.C. 
in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. This conclusion I pointed 
out in an article on * the silver punch-marked coins and their 
age ' published in a private booklet read before the Numismatic 
i Mee SS 


1 See notes in the 6th column opposite coin, No. 128, Pl. XX, Num. 
Suppl. No. XLV, and J.P.A.5.B., Vol. XXX, 1034. 
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Society's Meeting held at Delhi in 1931, The idea was further 
supported by the chemical quantitative analysis of the coin 
bearing the hill and moon symbol! which tallied very nearly 
with the ingredients of the silver coins described by Kautilya 
in his Arthashistra *, and the prevalence throughout the country 
of that particular class of coin. 

(2) The same hill-and-moon symbol is also seen engraved on 
the base of the sand-stone polished pillar, excavated by 
Dr. Spooner * in 1912 at a depth of about 15 feet at Kumrahar, 
(Patna), as illustrated on Pl. 7, Fig. 2 of this article. The 
monolith was found Iving in an inclined position, without any 
capital, and without any inscription on it, as generally found 
on Asokan monoliths. In the words of Dr. Spooner * The base 
iteelf is carefully smoothed but not polished, and bears a number 
of interesting symbols and Masons'-marks, amongst them a set 
of three rows of three circles each, is conspicuous, and also the 
symbol #; I am unable to offer any explanation of this symbol 
which I believe has long been familiar in India. One point of 
interest in regard to it may, however, escape notice and that is 
that very similar marks occur on certain of the Achemenian 
monuments of early date’. But he neither noticed nor des- 
cribed the figure of a jlag-staff of ancient days (which are seen 
eut in stone on the gates of the main stupa of Sanchi) nor the 
symbol of the Aill-with-a-crescent engraved very prominently in 
the centre of the base. The presence of this symbol on the 
unexpected lowermost part of the pillar is not without its signi- 
ficance. The pillar is not Asokan, but of an earlier date, and 
scholars are now inclined to believe it to be connected with 
Chandragupta Maurya, although Dr. Spooner could not decide 
whether it was erected by Asoka or Chandragupta. Some 
scholars think it to be the remains of Chandragupta’s Hall of 
Audience, 

(3) A small matrix bearing the same symbol of a three- 
arched-hill and a crescent (PI. 7, Fig. 3 of this art.) was also 
dug out from 18 feet below the surface from the same site at 
Kumrahar.® 

(4) Three terracotta dishes impressed with a seal in the 
centre bearing four symbols (Figs. 1 and 2, Pl. 8, of this art.) 
were excavated by Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh at Bulandibagh 
from the Mauryan level of 15 to 18 feet, along with a large 
number of square or rectangular cast copper coins (Figs. 3 and 4, 

1 Silver 68-5 parts, copper with lead and other base metal 31-5. 
Ita | 
3 See Num. Suppl, No. XLV, Pl. XX, coin No. 128, for symbol group 
and ite find places in the 6th column. 

4 AS. of India, A.R., 1912-13. 
5 A.S.T. Report 1912-13, Pl. XALOX, No. 10. 
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Pl. 8, of this art.) scattered here and there exactly alike the 
two cast copper coins excavated at Sarnath from near the base 
of the Asokan Pillar, which also bear the two similar symbols 


of the hill-with-a-erescent, and the hollow cross like figure 
od Plato 6, Fig. 8 of this art. (with an elephant, a swastika, 


a tree in railing, a Nandipada or the Brahmi ma, and a flag 
standard)? These dishes were exhibited at the annual meoting 
of the All India Numismatic Society in December 1933, at 
Baroda by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, and explained by him to be of 
the Mauryan period, bearing the seal of the king. 

Attention is specially drawn to the two symbols the hill 
with a crescent and the hollow cross described above which are 
also seen on the terra-cotta dishes, and also on the rectangular 
cast copper coins excavated from Bulandibagh (Patna) and 
Sarnath. 

But the two cast copper coins bearing also the same two 
symbols with others described above which were dug out at 
Sarnath from near the Asokan Monolith, one from 1’ 8" above 
and the other 1’ 3” below the Asokan level there, according to 
the calculation of Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda in 1927 were pro- 
nounced by him to be of the Sunga period. Tt is curious that 
he did not take into account the depth of their finding in the 
Asokan level according to his own calculation, and wrongly 
assigned them a later date of 2nd century B.C., about a century 
later, The coins are undoubtedly of the Mauryan period, which 
is further corroborated from the find of large number of exactly 
se cast copper coins at Bulandibagh from the Mauryan 
evel. 

The interpretation of the seal impressed on the terra-cotta 
dishes, bearing the two particular symbols along with others 
described above, is that the seal is of the Mauryan period, and 
most probably they are the imperial marks, the Narondrainka 
or the Rajanka of the Mauryan king, and the dishes in the 
opinion of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal were in the use of the Mauryan 
army. | 

The system of putting the imperial marks on the imperial 
properties was well in practice in the time of the Mauryan kings, 
which is clearly established from the Arthashastra of Kautilya ; 
he says in line 249 of Chapter 3, part Ye 


UCR An 9 wee ACTH TATA T gana | 








} "The terra-cotta dishes and the coins are all in tho Patna Museum, 
and Iam indebted to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal who showed it to me and kindly 
supplied me with the photographs of the dishes. : 

2 Seo figs. 3 and 4 of Pil. 5 of this Article, A.S.ILR., 1037-25, 
Sarnath excavations by Mr, Ramaprasad Chanda. 
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The arms and the allied objects are to be marked with 
the imperial-mark, and kept in the magazine (Ayudhigiira) ; 
again in Part 2, Chapter 29, Pr. 46, he says : 


wana cenge vicsataar eve ge sees zu | 


‘When a person substitutes an animal bearing the royal- 
brand for a private one, he shall be punished with the first 
amercement '.! This shows clearly that the royal cattle were 
branded with king’s-mark, the Rajinka, just as is done in modern 
times ; the bullocks and horses of the cavalry being branded in 
British India. The British Government Mark of an arrow- 


head standing on a capital I, | is impressed on every article of 
the Government of India, from a small steel-nib to swords and 
fire-arms like pistols, or big machine guns. The well known 
British Coat-of-arms depicted by a lion and a unicorn atanding 
on the either sides of a shield with a crown is always seen 
impressed on the government stationery, publications, buildings, 
and even on the copper coins of 1835 and 1858. 

To what Mauryan Emperor do these terra-cotta dishes and 
the cast-copper coins bearing the two particular symbols the 
hill-with-a-crescent, and the hollow-cross or square-cross belong ! 
An answer to this question is attempted below :— 

(5) A polished monolith with Asoka’s edicts engraved on 
it was dug ont at Rampurwa, with a lion-capital in 1910. The 
lion capital is now kept in the entrance hall of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, and a big solid copper bolt about 25 inches long 
and over 4} inches in thickness tapering at the two ends which 
originally connected the capital with the monolith is also 
preserved there mounted on the wall just behind the lion 
capital. 

On the copper bolt are engraved in dots with a fine pointed 
punch four symbols, (Fig. 5, Pl. § of this article) * three of which 
are like those seen on the Bulandibagh terra-cotta dishes, and 
the rectangular cast copper coins described above. Only the 
figure of a smal! square as seen on the terracotta dishes is missing, 
but in its place is a Nandipada, along with another indistinct 
figure, to the left. 

I do not think it a far fetched conclusion to say that the 
cast-copper coins and the terra-cotta dishes which also show 
two of the symbols, viz. the Aill-with-t-crescent and the hollow- 


1 [The proper translation would be ‘One who substitutes others’ 
animals by the royal brand’. The unauthorized use of the royal mark is 
considered penal—Author, | 

21am indebted to Mr. N. G, Majumdar, Superintendent, Indian 
Museum, Archeological Section, Calcutta, for kindly supplying me with 
the impression of symbols on the copper bolt, 
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cross, as on the copper bolt of the Asokan period, belong approxt- 
mately to the same period. 

‘As stated before, the silver punched coins bearing the 
simple three-arched-hill-with a-crescent symbol among others in a 
group, are probably of the period of Chandragupta, as well as 
the cast copper round and square, and the die struck coins of 
Magadha and Gandhara (Taxila) are also to be attributed to 
him. Those illustrated in this Art. on Pl. 9, Figs. 1 to 10, are 
all Chandragupta’s N.-Western coins ; and those on Pl. 14, 
Figs. 1 to 4, of thia art. are his Eastern issues. (Also see 
CC.AL, PL Il, Figs. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19; 
Pl. I, Figa. 24 to 27 and 29.) It may be objected (1) that the 
symbol of the hill-with-a-crescent on the Sohgaura plate may be 
the mark of some officer, (2) that the symbol engraved on the 
base of the Kumrahar pillar may be a mason’s mark, like the 
other marks, such as the 3 arrow heads, the nine small circles, 
and # straight lines, probably indicating the orientation and 
location of the pillar in the buildings, (4) that the hill-with-a- 
crescent symbol on the cylindrical matrix may be the mark of 
& private person ; (4) the same symbol seen on the Bulandibagh 
terra-cotta dishes may be the potter's mark ; and (5) the engraved 
figure of the hill-with-a-creseent on the copper bolt of Rampurwa 
may have been the copper-smith's mark, But the question 
arises as to how could the very same symbol can be the mark 
of an officer, a mason’s mark, the mark of a private person, & 
potter's mark and a copper-smith’s mark, when it is conspicuously 
sean on a large number of silver punch-marked coins, as well as 
on several types of cast-copper and die-struck coins of Magadha 
and Gandhara (Taxila), both under the sway of Chandragupta 
Maurya, 

The most plausible explanation of the above mentioned facets 
then seems to be that the symbol of the hill-with-a-crescent which 
was known in the early days was adopted by Chandragupta 
Maurya as his imperial mark, the Narendrifika or Rajinka men- 
tioned by Kautilya, and is seen on his monumental remains, as 
the system of marking the imperial properties with his Rajinka 
was the practice of the period. The symbol it seems became the 
dynastic mark, as if is also seen on the Asokan monuments and 
coins, it appears also on the signed coins of Dadaratha! the 
grandson of Asoka. Asoka need the same symbol with an 
addition of the figure of the hollow-cross (Fig. 8, Pl. 6 of this 
art.) as both appear together on his monuments like those 
seen on the copper bolt of the Rampurwa monolith, Kumrahar 
terra-cotta dishes, and a large number of rectangular and round 
cast-copper coins found on the ancient sites of Magadhs and 


1 The d coin of Dadaratha is, illustrated in C.A.L., Pi. TI, Fig. 5 
which was first read and identified by Dr. K. P- Jayaewal published in the 
J.8.0.K.8., Vol. XX, of 1934 with jUustrationa on page 285, 
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Gandhira (Taxila) illustrated in this article on PI. 8, Figs. 3 
and 4; Pl, 10, Figs. 5" and 13* 

The theory that the hill-with-crescent symbol was connected 
with the emperor Chandragupta Maurya, was also confirmed 
by Dr, K. P. Jayaswal who identified it as the monogramatic 
Rajink of Chandragupta in his Presidential Address in the 
Seventh Indian Oriental Conference held at Baroda in December, 
1933. 

While surveying the work done during the year he referred 
to my identification of Chandragupta’s silver punch-marked 
coins, bearing the hill-and-crescent symbol and as a further 
support of the theory gave a very befitting explanation of the 
story of the Greek writers referred to by MacCrindle in his 
famous book ‘The invasion of India by Alexander the Great ’ 
about Chandragupta, that he was licked by a lion while asleep 
in a jungle, where he fled to save his life from the wrath of the 
Nanda king the Nandrus of the Greek writers, and that a wild 
elephant mounted him on its back, when he got awake. The 
story was naturally rejected by the historians as a myth, But 
Dr. Javaswal very plausibly explained the story which originated 
from Chandragupta’ a die-struck Karshipana coin of Taxila 
bearing the figure of a standing lion with protruding tongue m 
front of the hill-and-the-crescent symbol as if licking it, and 
an elephant with the same symbol over its back, as illustrated 
on PL. 9, Fig. 4, of this art. The story most probably originated 
in Taxila on the basis of the coin, just as the origin of the 
Muhammadan story of Alexander's having a horn originated 
from the head-gear on his coins. The people knew the hill-and- 
crescent symbol as the Rajanka of the great emperor, and took 
this figure on the coins representing Chandragupta symbolically. 
The recognition of the Rijanka of Chandragupta, enabled the 
writer to identify the cast and die-struck copper coins, as well 
as the silver punch-marked coins of Chandragupta with some 
certainty as illustrated m this article on Pl. 9, Figs. 1 to 10 
and Pl, 10, Figs, 1 to 4‘ of Magadha, Vidiga and Gandhira, The 
identified cast copper and silver coins of ASoka, bearing the 
two symbols, the hill-and-crescent figure and the hollow-cross, 
are illustrated on Pl. 8, Figs. 3. and 4 and Pl. 10, Fig. 5 of this 
art.” A bronze passport, Mudrii of Aéoka, bearing the hollow- 
cross is also shown as Fig. 13, Pl. 10, of this article, it is not 
a coin and was obtained from Kosambi. 








1 Fig. 5, Pl. 10 of this art. is a Bronze Passport (Mudra) of Adoka 
obtained from K Kosambi. 
e. Prieta » Pl. I, Fig. 28; Pl. I, Figs. 15, 16 and 20; and Pl. ITT, 
Pigs 

2 See C.C.A.1., Pl. I, Figs. 1 and 2 

* C.CLALL, . Pl. I, Nos. 35, 6, 27 and 28; P]. 11, Now. 1, 2, 6, 7, & D. 
Il, ty 14, 17 and 19 

’ C.C.A.L, PI. I, ‘Fig. 28, PL Ol, Pigs. 15, 16 and 20; Pl. 1, Fig. 6. 
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It may be pointed out here that the hollow-cross symbol is 
not seen on the silver punched coins ; probably it was not used 
on the silver coins of Asoka, but a peacock takes its place with 
the hill-and-crescent figure. 

Carlyle? noticed the figure of a peacock engraved on the 
Asokan pillar of Lauriya Nandangarh, which he took to be the 
roval mark of Agoka. 

The peacock and the hill-and-crescent symbols are seen on 
some silver punched coins on both sides which can be attributed 
to Aéoka ? illustrated on Pl. 10, Fig. 12 of this article. 


Tue Hini-AND-CRESCEST SYMBOL AS A REVERSE FIGuRe. 


Some of the pre-Mauryan coins which do not show any 
of the said recognised Mauryan symbols, are found to be punched 
on their reverse side with the hill-and-crescent sym bol in a minute 
form, like some of the Mauryan silver punched-coins which also 
bear the same small! mark on their reverse. The explanation of 
this observed fact comes in a simple way. The silver punched 
coins of the Nandas and earlier kings, the predecessors of the 
emperor Chandragupta, must have been in currency when he 
succeeded to the large empire of the Nanda emperors, Aceording 
to Greek historians, when Alexander reached the river Hyphasis 
(Beas)? he heard that the boundary of this empire was at a dlis- 
tance of ten days march or say about 150 miles from the said 
river, The current coins of the period of the Nandas, whom 
Chandragupta defeated, were not destroyed in one sweep 
throughout the empire, but must have remained in currency, 
along with the new punched-coins of Chandragupta, 

‘And when all these coins of the preceding kings, together 
with the Mauryan coins, came to be checked and tested for their 
weights by the Ripadardaka, as was the practice in those days, 
they were punched on the reverse, with the hill-and-crescent 
symbol, the Rajanka of the emperor Chandragupta in his tame. 
Many such coins are seen in several hoards ; there are some 
thirty coins of different symbol-groups, all pre-Mauryan, in my 
cabinet, as illustrated in the corpus published in the Numismatic 
Supplement, No. XLV for 1934, and J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXX. 
Coins Nos. 6 and 8, Pl. LX ; Nos. 22, 23 and 26, Pi. XI; Nos. 32, 
34 and 35, Pl. X11; Nos. 44, 46, 46 and 51, Pl. XII; Nos. 54 
56, 60, 62 and 63, Pl, XIV ; No. 71 of Pl. XV ; No. 83, Pl. XVI; 
Nos, 87, 88 and 92, Pl. XVII; Nos. 137 and 140, PL. XXII, 
all these are put under the category of pre-Mauryan coins, and 
re 
Stee coin Nos. 105, 106, and 107 on PL XVIU, (Num. Suppl, No. 
% Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 372. 


fn 
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are seen punched on their reverse with the hill-and-crescent 
sym bol." 

Similarly the identified Mauryan coins illustrated on PI. 
AVIT, No. 96; Pl. XTX, No. 108; Pl. XX, Nos. 123, 125 and 127 
(N.S., No. XLV) are also found punched on their reverse with 
the symbol of the hill-and-crescent, which was probably used 
by the Riipadarsaka as the imperial mark for punching on tested 
coins in Chandragupta’s time, on his as well as on the current 
coins of the preceding kings of Magadha. This seems to be the 
most plausible and natural explanation of the symbol, the 
Rajinka being punched on the reverse of the coins of Mauryan 
and pre-Mauryan coins both. 

It may be objected that the hill-and-crescent symbol is 
also seen on a large number of silver and copper coins of the 
Western Satraps of the 2nd and 3rd century A.p. How could the 
symbol be taken as the Rajinka of the emperor Chandragupta ? 
The explanation again is naturally simple, and is derived from 
a careful study of the post-Mauryan coins of the Hindu kings 
from the 2nd century B.c, down to the 3rd century a.p. of 
Northern and Southern India. The hill-and-crescent symbol 
being adopted as the Rajanka by Chandragupta in the beginning 
of the 4th century B.c. continued as the dynastic symbol on the 
Mauryan coins for several generations as described before, and 
was conspicuously the chief symbol on the currency of the 
period, having had a very wide circulation in the biggest empire 
in India, and thus persisted with some modification even on the 
coins of the Sunga kings, and others who succeeded the Mauryas. 
The copper coin of Bahasatimita (Brhaspati Mitra) bears the 
same symbol of the 3 arched hill-and-crescent standing on a 
railing with a Nandipada on its top in place of the crescent 
(see Fig. 6, on PL. 10, of this article),* 

The coins of Pushyamitra, and Agnimitra of the Sunga 
dynasty retained the same hill symbol, but without the crescent, 
as described and illustrated by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in the J.B. 
& O.R.S., Vol. XX, Parts II and IV of 1934. 

On the silver and cast-copper Kuninda coins it was further 
modified into a hill of 6 arches of 3 stories with a Chhatra on 
top, as illustrated on Pl. 10, Fig. 7 of this article® 

On the cast copper coins of Kosambi with the lanky bull, 
it appears as a bare hill of 6 arches in 3 tiers as in Fig. 10, Pl. 10, 
of this article" 

We see the same symbol further modified on the lead and 
potin coins of the Andhras of the south. Gotam{putra Vilivaya- 


= } See reverse symbols in the 4th columns of the plates referred to 
above, 

* C.C.A.L, Pl. V, Fig. 11. 

8 C.C.A.L, Pl, V, Figs. 2 and 3. 

* C.C.A.L, Pl. V, Fig. 7. 
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kura has a hill of 10 arches of 4 tiers with a Swastika on his 
coins (see C.C.A.L., Pl. X XT, 6). Gotamiputra Sri Yajia changed 
it into a hill of 6 arches of 3 tiers, with a crescent on its top, 
and added a conch and a flower on either side of it, with a wavy 
line below, on his silver and lead coins, as illustrated on PI. 10, 
Fig. 9 of this article." 
On the coin of Mulanda it is seen as a hill of S arches of 3 
_tiers the topmost being bigger, as illustrated on Pi. 10, Fig. 5 
of thia article. 

The Western Satrapas adopted the same symbol in its 
original simple form of the 2 arched hill-and-crescent with a 
further addition of the sun and crescent on the right and left 
side of it with a wavy line below, representing a river; an 
illustration of the silver coin of Rudradiman I, son of Jayadéman 
dated Saka 87 (A.D. 165), is given on Pl. 10, Fig. 11, of this article. 

The symbol continued for about a couple of centuries on 
the Satrapa coins of Malwa and Gujarat till the rise of 
Shandragupta Vikramaditya, who replaced the hill-and-crescent 
aymbol with his Garuda emblem on his silver coins of the same 
type, when he conquered Malwa and the symbol of the hill- 
and-crescent disappeared for ever, having persisted for over six 
centuries in various forms on the silver, copper, lead, and potin 
coins of northern and southern India. Several such examples 
of a symbol or figure persisting for centuries on the coins of 
various kings in different parts of the country are known in the 
Indian Numismatics, for instance the symbol probably repre- 
senting the Rajinka of the Great Kushans seen on their Dinars, 
Fig. 4, Pl. 6 of this art. continued for several centuries on the 
coins of the Great and later Guptas. The Horse-man and the 
eouchant Bull seen on the coins of the Brahmana King of Ohind 
and the Kabul Valley, continued somewhat modified on the 
coins of the Tomar dynasty of Ajmer, the Rathaurs of Kannauj, 
the Chauhans of Delhi, and the Narwar kings who imitated the 
same figures on their coins, even the billon coins of Mahammad- 
bin-Sam, Altamash and his successors bear the same figures. 
It appears that the moon-on-hill symbol existed in a slightly 
different form before the Mauryans came to power who adopted 
it as the royal mark, giving it a definite form of a 3-arched hill 
with a crescent on its top. It is seen as 3 arched doors adjacent 
to each other, the middle one being the bigger of the two, ancl 
topped with a crescent on the early copper punched coins of 
Rajgir of the 100 Rattis weight of the time of Bimbisira the 
father of Ajatadatru the contemporary of Buddha, as illustrated 
on PI. 9, Fig. 11, as Fig. 5, Pl. 6, of this article. There is a clear 
mention of it in the early Buddhistio Attha-Kathi :— 

wer trae Stafaaieet ewredt Oia | we TaRBAT BET | * 





1 C.C.A.L., Pl. XU, Fig. 9. ; 
2 Attha Kathi Vinaya Pitaka II Parigika. 
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In the city of RKajagaha (Rajgir) Karshipanas of 20 
Mishakas' or 100 Rattis were prevalent, and a Pada of 5 
Mishakas. 

Its other form on the probably pre-Mauryan silver punched- 
coins is somewhat like the above described figure of 3 arched 
gates standing separately, the middle one being the bigger of 
the two, but without a crescent, as illustrated on Pl. 9, Fig. 13; 
like Fig. 6, Pi. 6 of this article, 

Its third modified form on silver punch-marked coins is ° 
seen enclosed in another arch without any crescent but standing 
on a tank containing two swimming fishes, with a Damaru on 
the top of the enclosing arch, as is seen on the silver coins of 
pre-Mauryan type illustrated on Pl. 9, Fig. 12 ; like the Fig. 7, 
an Pl. 6 of this article. 

Fig. 8, Pl. 6 of this art. The figure of a peacock perched 
on @ hill, has been already described, it seems to be connected 
with Asoka, see coin Fig. 12, Pl. 10, of this article. His other 
silver coins bearing other symbols have not been identified as 
yet. Similarly the silver punched-coins of Bindusara his father 
is awaiting identification. 

It would not be in vain to search them out of the coins 
illustrated in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, on 
Plates AVIT and XVIII from amongst the coins Nos. 93 to 104. 

Another conspicuous symbol Fig. T, Pl. 6 of this art., 
described as bales of cotton by Cunningham and Caduceus by 
Theobald, appears on the obverse of pre-Mauryan coins, but it 
reappears with the hill-and-crescent symbol on the coins of the 
Mauryan period, and is also seen on the reverse of the Mauryan 
eoins only. Whether it was reintroduced by Chandragupta or 
Bindusara or Asoka on the coins, is difficult to say in the present 
vircumstances of our scanty knowledge about the symbols, 

It will be seen by the study of the group-symbola of the 
Early, the Middle period® and Mauryan coins, that some of the 
symbols seen on the Mauryan coins were quite new which never 
appeared on the Early or the Middle period coins, while some are 
exactly similar to those which were punched on the coins of the 
Middle period and the Early coins.* 

Mig. A, Pl. 6 of this article is another pre-Mauryan symbol! 
which appears on the obverse and reverse of pre-Mauryan coins 
but has not been seen on the Mauryan coins. 

Mg. B, Pl. 6 of this article is another noteworthy symbol, 
and is one of the earliest figures known on the punched coins. 
I have not seen a single hoard of early or later period coins in 





Pick Mashakea was a copper coin of 5 Rattis mentioned by Kautilya 
BN a. 

* Described in the next Chapter of this article, 

4 Compare the symbol ow of Pls. XVILI, XIX and XX with 
those illustrated on Pla. T to VILL and IX to XVII of N.S. No. XLY, or 
J.P.AS5.B,, Vol. XXX. oe 
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which the symbol is not seen either as a sifgle figure or in com- 
bination with compound symbols. The only exception is the 
lot of 33 bent-bars, Salikas of 100 Rattis weight found with other 
1,173 pre-Mauryan coins and the drachm and tetra-drachm of 
Alexander, excavated from the Bhir mound, the earliest site at 
Taxila, by Sir J. Marshall in 1924-25.' 

This figure was designated as the Taurnie symbol by previous 
scholars, but Sir J. Marshall calls it the Nandipada, and 
Dr. Jayaswal thinks that it may be the Brahmi § M on the 
Mauryan coins as it appears inverted like Fig. 9, Pl. 6 of this 
ert. on their cast copper coins similar to the letter M on some of 
the Asokan inscriptions. 

In what sense it was actually used in the very early days of 
the Buddha and perhaps pre-Buddha times is difficult to say at 
present. A careful survey of all the symbol-groups as stated 
above will show the truth of the statement. It seems to be one 
of the earliest symbols which survived for a long time but is 
now forgotten. 


Il. Stver Posca-markep Cows OF DIFFERENT PERIODS 
and LOCALITIES. 


In the first part of my article published in the Num. Suppl. 
No. XLV, and J.P.A.8.B., Vol. XXX, silver punched coins have 
been divided into three periods, and tentatively designated there 
as the coins of the later, middle, and early periods. The terms 
and divisions need explanation and elucidation with facts and 
figures. 
Tt is a well-known fact that the system of manufacturing 
inseribed coins of silver and copper cast or die-struck, bearing 
the name of the King in the genitive form came in vogue, in 
Northern India most probably after the Indo-Greek system of 
coinage from the 3rd quarter of the 2nd century B.c., though the 
punched coinage continued up to the 3rd century A.p., and in the 
Decean their gold coins * with or without legend with punched 
symbols are known up to the 9th century of the Christian era. 
In the opinion of some scholars the silver-punched coins were 
minted so abundantly in the 3rd century B.c., that they remained 
in currency up to the Ist or 2nd century a.p. in the Northern 
part of the peninsula. 

A large number of copper and some silver inscribed coins 
were published long before by Sir A. Cunningham in his coins of 
Ancient India, Most of them have been read and identified to 
be the coins of the last quarter of the 2nd and beginning of the 
Ist century B.c. of the Sunga Kings who succesded the Mauryas, 





| Archmologioal Survey of Taian Report, 1024-25, Pl. DX. 
Fig. 7 of this article, note the legend at the bottom si:le. 
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by Dr, K. P. Jayaswal both on the basis of palwography and the 
Pauranic records of dynasties which are now recognized by most 
of the Western scholars like Rapson, Rhys Davids, Pargiter and 
others. It should not be understood that the inscribed coins 
were first introduced in the last quarter of the 2nd century B.c. 
in the country, The system of minting inscribed coins was 
known in the time of the Mauryas specially on the copper coins, 
or even earlier in the N.W. part of India, as is evident from the 
copper coins illustrated in C.C.A.1., Pl. I, Figs. 17, 21 and 22: 
und Pl. TT, Figs. 5, 8,9, 10, 11 and 13 of which the coins No. 17, 
Pl. If, and No. 5, Pl. DI are undoubtedly Mauryan as they 
bear the simple figure of the hill-and-crescent. These coins 
have been read, identified and published by Dr. Jayaswal in the 
J.B. & O.BK.S8., Vol. XX, of 1934 and also mentioned in the 
J.R.A.S8. of October 1935, to be the Mauryan coins of the N.W. 
parts of the country. 

The punch-marked coinage was at its zenith and minted 
abundantly in the time of the Great Mauryas, after which it 
declined being displaced by the issue of inscribed or ‘ signed’ 
coins (as Dr. Jayaswal calls them) by the Sunga kings. These 
identified Mauryan punch-marked coins have been designated 
a8 the coins of the later period by me, the term being synonymous 
with the Mauryan period, 


COINS OF THE Mipp.Ee Pertop. 


The ancient kingdom of Magadha which was no bigger than 
the modern districts of Patna, Gaya, Monghyr and Bhagalpur 
in the time of the Buddha! began to expand into an Empire 
from the time of Ajitasatra who came to the throne about 
eight years before the Nirviina or death of Gautama Buddha, 
by engulfing the confederacy of Vaisali—modern Tirhut, the 
kingdom of Kodgala, modern Oudh including Kashi, modern 
Benares; and in the time of the Nanda Kings some 150 years 
after, the Empire of Magadha further expanded by adding 
Avanti, modern Malwa; Panchal * modern Farrukhabad, and the 
Bareilly Divisions ; and the kingdom of Siirasenas of Mathura, 
reaching up to the border of the Punjab when Dhana Nanda, 
the contemporary of Alexander was ruling over Magadha, the 
then biggest Empire in Northern India in the last quarter of 
the 4th century p.c, All the said records are counted as the 
historical facts by Western scholars? and also mentioned by 
the Greek historians. 
ee 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. VO—Tho E History 
of the Buddhists by Dr’ Rhys Devile, pp Tae ea. sides 

2 Ibid.—Chapter XII by Prof. Rapson, pp. 305 to 316, 
cat Sates Hes nae eh A nin of he 
Alexander. See Camb. Hist. of India, Vol. T eas oak = ns 
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As it is now fully established without an iota of doubt that 
the silver punch-marked coins were in currency long before the 
‘Alexander's invasion of N.-W. India, we cannot ignore the silver 
and copper punched coins of the Magadha Kings from the 
time of Ajatéatru down to the Nandas, It seems an impossibility 
to think that the Nanda Kings and their predecessors could have 
managed the vast Empire of Magadha without any silver and 
copper coinage, if not gold. 

What and where are their coins will be the question con- 
fronting us. But the answer is very simple and comes from the 
punch-marked silver coins themselves. | 

The coins are generally found mixed abundantly with the 
Mauryan coins bearing the hill-and-crescent symbol up to the 
present day from one end of the country to the other, we handle 
them without knowing, whenever we handle a lot of punch- 
marked coins. They are awaiting identification. 

Sometimes they are found in hoards without any Mauryan 
coins. I know of two such hoards consisting of purely pre- 
Mauryan coins, which I had the opportunity of carefully examin- 
ing. The one is already published by Sir J. Marshall a hoard 
of 1,173 coins as the Bhir mound Taxila hoard found with the 
coins of Alexander and Philip Aredwus his successor, and 4 
Persian coin of the Daraius type in the ASI. Report, 1924-25, 
with illustrations. Another lot was purchased by Mr. Srinath 
Sah of Benares from Ahraura town of Mirzapur District. Only 
150 coins out of 300 or more could be secured, the rest went to 
the melting pot. All these coins appear to be hoarded before the 
Mauryans came to power, as not a single coin bearing the hill- 
anil-crescent eaaber is seen on them, neither on the obverse nor 
on the reverse side of the coins. Some 50 of these coins are 
in my cabinet which I have illustrated on Plates IX to XVIT, 
with 2 mention of their find-place in the 6th column of the plates, 
in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 104. 

All the coins from the successors of Ajatasatru’ the con- 
temporary of Buddha down to the last Nanda king, who was 
succeeded by the Mauryans, are designated as the punched- 
coins of the Middle Period in the article, for the sake of differentia- 
tion and identification. The identified Mauryan coins help to 
differentiate them chronologically. All such coins as far as I 
could collect up to 1932, are illustrated in @ tentative chrono- 
logical order (described hereafter) on Pls. LX to XVII, coins 
Nos. 1 to 92 in the Numismatic Supplement No. ALV, now 
awaiting identification of their kings by the acholars and numis- 
matists. 


1 Ajatasatro came to the throne about 5 years before the demise of 
Buddha in about 491 B.c., Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 312, 
but according to Ceylon Chronology in 552 n.c. 
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The Mauryas could not have been the only kings who minted 
the Punch-marked silver coins, as some numismatists have 
thought it to be the case.!’ It appears that these earlier rulers 
coined abundantly, so much so that even after their downfall, 
and the change in the system of coinage, they continued in 
currency up to the 2nd century A.p. 


EarRty PuNcH-MARKED COrNs. 


A brief political and geographical history of Buddha and 
pre-Buddha period, though scanty would be helpful for the 
explanation and identification of Early punched-coins. 

_ It is now historically recognized by the indologists and 
historians from the study of Early Sanskrit and Buddhistic 
literature that India before Gautama Buddha was divided into 
many big monarchies, and small kingdoms, as well as some 
republics of free clans,? of which 16 monarchies are specially 
mentioned in the early texts, they are :— 


Anga "(modern Bhagalpur and Monghyr Districts). 

Magadha (a portion of Southern Behar, Patna and a part of 
Gaya District). 

Videha (Janakpur and the vicinity in N. Behar). 

Kasi (Benares District). 

Rogala (Oudh), 

Vajji (Vaisali of Lichhavis in N. Tirhut). 

Varisa or Vatsa (Allahabad District on the S. bank of the 
Jumna river). 

Painchala (Bareilly and Farrukhibad Divisions). 

Kuru (Meerut and Delhi Districts), 

Surseni (Mathura District). 

Avanti (Malwa). 

Gindhira (Peshiwar and Frontier Districts), 

Kamboja (Territories to the N.-W. of Indus), 

Kalinga (Orissa), 

Sauvira (Sophir of Ptolemy, the sea board in Sindh). 


Malla, Cheti, Machha and Assaka are also mentioned but 
their location is not correctly identified. 

uit of these kingdoms and monarchies of Northern India, 
the following kingdoms are specially mentioned of the lifetime 
oe Buddha which had undergone some political and geographical 
changes :— 


= 





‘ Tho Mauryan Silver punched coins indicate a highly evolved stag: 
of coinage as compared with the early punched coins, sie a bats 

® Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 174, 

3 Ibid., p. 172. 
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Koéala '‘—intluding Kasi—(modern Oudh and part of 
U.P.), in area about the size of France, with its king Pasenadi or 
Prasenajit, the contemporary of Buddha. 

Magadha—(Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and Monghyr Districts), 
with its old Capital Rajagaha—Rajgir, the ruins of which are 
considered the oldest identified remains in Behar, with Bimbisdr 
its king also contemporary of Buddha. The kingdom was further 
expanded into an empire by Ajatasatru his son, after the 
lifetime of Buddha, who invaded Kadi, the Vajjian confederacy 
of Vaigali (N. Tirhut) and the great kingdom of Koala,” and 
built a fortress at Pataliputra on the southern bank of the Ganges 
in about the middle of the 6th century Bc. 

Avanti,—inecluding Assaka (Malwa), whose king was Pajjot 
(Pradyota) also contemporary of Buddha, with his capital Ujjent. 

The kingdom of Surasenas of Madhura (Mathura) with 
its king Subihu another contemporary of Buddha. 

Vamsa or Vatsa—(on the Southern bank of Jumna in the 
Allahabad Division), with its capital Kosimbi modern Kosam, 
with its ruler Udena also a contemporary of Buddha, though 
there is no mention of Panchal and Gandhira and some Southern 
Kingdoms of Saurastra and Andhra in the Buddhist books, vet 
they all existed undoubtedly in the time of Buddha. 

Coins were current in the lifetime of Buddha and even 
before his birth, which are clearly mentioned with their names 
in the early Buddhistie literature like Atthakathis already 
referred to before, and the early Jataka stories which deal with 
the social and economic life of 7th and Sth centuries B.c. The 
commentary of Vinaya Pitaka® tells us that in the time of 
Rimbisira Padas of 5 Mashakas or 25 Rattis were prevalent, 
Karshipanas of Silver and Gold Nishka and Copper Mishakas are 
also mentioned in the stories of Champeya, Bhiri Dutta, Udaya 
and Sankhapala Jitakas, as stated by Dr. Bhandarkar in his 
Carmichael Lectures, 1921.4 

Cunningham in his coins of Ancient India has emphatically 
mentioned in two places* that Kahipana (Karshdpana) was 
known in the lifetime of Buddha. 

In conclusion it can be safely said that copper and silver 
punched coins existed in the time of Buddha and were current 
in the different independent monarchies of his period. 

Again to the questions whether the punched silver ancl 
copper coins of the Buddha’s lifetime still exist ? If available, 
how could they be identified ¢ 





| Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 178 to 188 by Rhys Davids. 

2 Vincent A, Smith's Oxford History of India, p. 46. 

2 Dr. Bhandarkar's Carmichocl Lectures, 1921, p. 111, Calcutta 
University Press. 

4 Jhid., pp. 48-50, 

5 C.0.AL., pp. 20, 42 and 54. 
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My humble reply is that they exist, and are available and 
can be identified to some extent. There are silver and copper 
punched coins in my own cabinet, and in the cabinets of other 
numismatists, as well as in the Museums of Lucknow, Patna, 
Bombay and Taxila, which I have reasons to believe are of early 
types of the period of Buddha, of the different monarchies 
which were independent at that time, like the small kingdom of 
Magadha before it expanded into an empire, Koéala, Pinchila, 
the kingdom of Surasenas, Asmaka and Gandhara, which I 
have already studied—of these only 3 types of the local coins of 
Magadha, Kodala, Surasenas have been illustrated in my paper 
published in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and 
also in the Journal and Proceedings of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol, XXX, 1934, No. 3. 

The early local Gindhira (Taxila) punch-marked coins 
were published partly and illustrated by Sir J. Marshall in the 
Archeological Survey of India Report, 1924-25, 

The Wai hoard now in the Bombay Museum published by 
Cordington in the J.B.B.R.A'S., Vol, XII, are probably the 
early coins of Asmaka. 

There are two new hoards of early types now sent to me for 
classification—one of which I think comes from the site of 
Ancient Panehila, a description of which will be published soon. 

All such local coins of the lifetime of Buddha and earlier 
of the then independent monarchies of Koéala, Magadha, 
Surasenas, Saurastra and Gindhira excavated from the localities 
which lie within the identified area of those ancient kingdoms 
are classed as the punched coins of the Early Period, and I 
do not think it an unnecessary repetition to describe them again, 
with reasons for classifying them as such, into the three chrono- 
logical divisions, described before. 

(I) The punched coins of Buddha and pre-Buddha periods 
of « different standard weight of 25 Rattis, which are found 
from particular identified localities of the ancient independent 
kingdoms, from the middle of the 6th century g.c. and earlier 
back to the 7th or 8th century B.c., are classed as the Early 
coins. They generally bear 4 bold and rarel v one to two symbols, 
of crude, but bold and simple designs. i 

(2) Panched coins of the post-Buddha period down to the 
time of last Nanda King, when Magadha became an Empire in 
Northern India already described before, which are met even 
now from places situate wide apart in the country, of 32 Ratti 
standard weight, with 5 symbols, of many similar types in 
every hoard, are classed as the coins of the Middle Period—of 
the times covering from the middlo of the 6th century B.c. te 
the last quarter of the 4th century before Christ. ; 





* Buridha died in 483 n.c. according to Rhys Davids, but in J44 B.c. 
according to Ceylon texts, which seems to be authentic, 
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(3) The punched coins of the Mauryan * period most of 
which have been. identified by me are the Imperial coins of 
Magadha the biggest Empire in ancient Indian History, and of 
32 Rattis standard weight; they are found up to the present 
day in large numbers, generally mixed with the pre-Mauryan 
coins from one end to the other of the country, even from the 
border of Sistén, Kabul Valley and Deccan, have been designated 
as the punched coins of the Later Period, ranging from the last 
quarter of the 4th century B.c. down to the last quarter of the 
2nd century B.c., when the Sunga Kings came to power. It is 
well known now that after the down-fall of the Mauryas—the 
system of punched coins was displaced by the signed or inseri bet 
coins. No punch-marked coins of the Ist century B.C. are known 
to exist, though they were current probably for several centuries, 
after the Mauryas. 

Three very much worn silver punched coins weighing only 
35 and 42 grains instead of 57-6 grains the full weight were dis- 
covered by Cunningham from the deposit at the foot of Vajrisana 
(Buddha’s throne) in the temple of Mahibodhi of the 2nd century 
A.D. at Buddhagaya—clearly indicating that the coins represent 
a degenerated condition of silver currency and were worn nearly 
blank by long use.* 

Coina of two different hoards illustrated on Pls. I, U, aa 
and VI in the Num. Suppl. No. XLV, each of a peculiar type 
and particular symbol-groups of 2 different periods found from 
places situated in the identified area of the then independent 
Kingdom of Kogala of pre-Buddha or post-Buddha days are 
now known. No coins of these two types and symbol-groups 
have been excavated in any other part of the country up to this 
time like the other common punched coins. 

[ think it would not be wrong to allot them to the kingdom 
of Kosala to the period when it was an independent kingdom, 
before Ajatasatru engulfed it into Magadha in the middle of 
the 6th century B.c. These coins may be of the lifetime of 
Buddha or of the period before his birth. | 

The said coins in my collection were found on weighing to 
be abont 24 Rattis or 43 grains or a little below, hence I took 
them to be the coins of 24 Rattis standard weight as mentioned 
in my previous thesis, but this was nob an accurate caloulation, 
some allowance should have been made for their wear and tear 
due to their old age. They are actually of 25 Rattis standard 
weight, is further supported by another hoard of over 1,400 coins 
exactly of the type and symbol-groups 4s illustrated on Pl. VI 
of the Num, Suppl. No. XLV, excavated from Kheri District of 
Oudh, now in the Lucknow Museum, known as Paila hoard, 


mo 
1 Chandra Gupta Maurya came to the throne in 321 p.c. Cambridge 
History of India, , : 
2 For illustration of the coin, see Fig. 15, Pl. 1, C.C.A.L, and its 
description on p. 55, 
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The majority of coins in the lot weigh over 24 Rattis and 
come are as heavy as 24-7 Rattis, and I now take the opportunity 
to correct it. They are the Piidas or } of 100 Rattis standard 
weight coins, which were current in the lifetime of Buddha 
and even earlier, There is a mention of this 25 Ratti Kahapana, 
Karshiipana in the Attakatha referred to before: in the Satpatha 
Brailmana coins of 100 Rattis are mentioned which are not known 
in Kautilya’s or Mann's works which are of relatively later dates, 

I! also conclude that in the lifetime of Buddha and earlier, 
copper and silver coins of 25 Rattis and their multiples, of 50 
and 100 Rattis weight or sub multiples, of 25 and 12} Rattis 
were current. All such coins are already existing in the Taxila 
Museum,! and there are some in my own cabinet, which I shall 
publish when describing the copper punch-marked coins in 
another article, 

Another lot of 25 well preserved coins illustrated on Pl. XX XI 
in the Num. Suppl., No. XLV, which were purchased from 
Mathura fresh from a hoard, 2 or 3 of them weigh a little over 
25 Rattis—which may be due to the selection of a heavier Ratti 
in that locality, These coins also come under the same category 
of 25 Rattis weight, bearing 4 bold, crude and simple symbols 
and are the local coins of the independent kingdom of Surasenas 
of Chandra Bansi dynasty of the period long before Mahfipadma 
Nand included it in his Empire of Magadha in about 350 8.0. 
Tam inclined to put the coins two centuries earlier in the life- 
time of Buddha, being of the Pada type. | 

Another lot of coins illustrated on Pl. VIII of the N.S., 
No. XLV, which are the half Puranas of 16 Rattis come under 
the category of post-Buddhistic coins. A hoard of 1,251 exactly 
similar coins was excavated in the Unao District (Oudh) now 
in the Lucknow Museum, a brief description of which has already 
been given before, as well as the Golakhpur hoard illustrated on 
Pls. [TV and V of the N.S., No. XLV, which have been published 
by Mr. Walsh in the J.B. & O.R.S. seem to be the coins of 
post-Buddhistic period. As stated elsewhere. the Golakhpur 
coins are a connecting link between the Early and the pre- 
Mauryan coins. They are the earliest known coins of 32 Rattis 
weight with 5 symbols, bearing chiefly the figure of the sun ® and 
a Chakras 

The coins are most probably of the time of Uddai Bhadda 
son of Ajatasatrn of Magadha of the 5th century 5,0, as des- 

Other coins obtained from Magadha of a finer execution, 
and of 32 Rattis standard weight bearing the similar 2 symbols 





' Not yet published—Tho cains are illustrated on Pl. VII, of this 
er Pratl ie 
: anly representing Surya Vansi Kings of Magadhna. 
4 The Chakra symbol proba ly is indicative of Chakravarti Raja. 
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of the sun and the Chakra with variations may be taken as the 
coins of the Surya Vansi Kings and Emperors of Magadha. 

And itis not wrong to say that the coins bearing the symbols 
of the sun and a Chakra along with other three figures are all of 
Magadha Empire of the post-Buddha period, notwithstanding, 
that they are found up to this time from one end to the other of 
the country. 

The above mentioned facts and reasons may not appeal to 
be fully convincing to scholars not thoroughly acquainted with 
the silver punch-marked coins of different types, but the theories 
offer the most befitting explanations of the facts and findings, 
of the early history and geography of India in the lifetime of 
Buddha, and the findspots of such crude local coins as well as 
their weight of a different standard of 25 Rattis, not known to 
Kautilya or Manu, but mentioned in the early Brahmana and 
Buddhistice books. 


Grovrprsc ofr SYMBOLS OX THE PuxcHep Corss. 


As stated before the Early coins of Buddha and pre-Buddha 
periods of different independent Kingdoms of Northern India 
are generally punched with four symbols’ in methodically 

<1 groups, two of which remain unchanged while the 
remaining two are varied, forming sometimes long series. 

The most natural explanation of changing of two symbols, 
with the other two remaining as constant figures on a particular 
type of coins found from different localities, can be that either a 
symbol was changed leaving the first three unchanged every 
time whenever a fresh batch of coins was struck, or the change 
was made every year to differentiate them from the coins of the 
previous years in the reign of the same king. The other or the 
3rd symbol was probably changed when a new king of the 
dynasty came to the throne. If this theory be correct then it 
can be inferred that in a batch of early coins consisting of a 
series of symbols of a particular group,—the series with the 
variations of the 4th symbol may belong to one king, and those 
with a variation of 2 symbols also forming another series may 
be of another king of the same dynasty ; 4 few examples will 
not be out of place here. 7 ser | 

Take for instance the early coins illustrated on Pls. I, U 
and III, Num. Suppl., No. XLY, the coins Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 
seem to be of one king, but Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 may be of 
another king of the same dynasty and the coins Nos. 11 and 12 
may be of a Srd one. 





! Coins bearing one or two symbols of the early period are also met 
but are very rare. re are two such coins in my Cabinet from Madhuri, 
Diat: Arrak. 
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The same case appears with the early coins illustrated on 
Pl. VI, Where the coins Nos, 1, 2, and 3 are probably of one 
king but Nos. 4 and 5 may be of another monarch of the same 
dynasty, and so on. 

The same condition holds good in explaining the variations 
of symbols in the series of a particular group-symbols on the 
coins of the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan monarchs and emperors, 
which bear groups of 5 symbols where the two symbols remain 
as constant figures with the variation of the 3rd for the king and 
the remaining 2 for the change of years and place most probably. 
For example the post-Mauryan early coins of the Golakhpur 
hoard of the Magadha Kingdom, illustrated on Pls. IV and V, 
Num. Suppl, No. XLV, show the same variations. 

[t will be noticed that the lst two symbols remain the same 
on all the 105 coins but the 3rd changes ; in coins Nos. 4 to 63, 
the 3rd symbol is the same, they seem to belong to one king, the 
4th is also the same, only the Sth is varied. Coins Nos, 70 to 89 
have another symbol as their 3rd figure in the group, the 4th 
remains also the same in all the 10 coins with variations of 5th 
symbol, these coins may be of another king of the same dynasty. 
Similarly coins 98 to 100 have an elephant as the 3rd symbol in 
the group, they seem to be of another king of the same dynasty, 
and so with the coins 101 and 102. 

There is no question that all these coins belong to one 
dynasty having been found in a single hoard from one place, 
as already described on pages 13 and 14 of the N.S., No. XLV. 

Many such instances of the pre-Mauryan coins can be cited, 
but I would suffice with one more example to avoid lengthening. 

The study of symbol-groups illustrated on Plates IX to 
XVIT, up to coin No. 92 would clearly indicate many such 
instances of variations of symbols in the series of group-symbols. 

Group symbols illustrated on Pls. XTI[, XIV and XV from 
coins Nos, 45 to 92 of the N.S., No. XLV, will show the Ist two 
symbols, the figure of the sun, and the Chakra (formed of 3 
Nandipadas in ovals and $8 arrow heads placed symmetrically 
round a small circle with a dot) remaining as constant figures, 
oe the 3rd evmbol has changed probably with the change of the 

img. 

(n coins 45 to 47, the 4th figure also remains the same, 
they seem to be of one king while coins 48 to 49 may belong to 
another and coins 51 and 52 may be of a third monarch of the 
same dynasty. But the coins 53 to 65 forming a long series are 
undoubtedly of another king of the same dynasty who probably 
reigned for a longer time.’ The coins of this class 20 are found 


' Beveral other coins of class 20 series with different variations of 
ith and Sth symbols, not illustrated on the above plates, have beon 
noticed in other hoards after the publication of my article— hey all seem 
to be of the same King, 
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in majority in every hoard I have come across up to this time, 
next to Mauryan coins with which they are mixed, and even im 
the hoard of pre-Mauryan coins they are found in majority— 
I have noticed this in the Teregna, Purneah and Gorhoghat * 
hoards which contain Mauryan coins, in the Patna Museum; 
in the Wadia collection of the Bombay Museum, and in the 
Peshawar hoard described by Dr. Spooner.* 

They are also found in majority in the pre-Mauryan hoard 
of Bhirmound (Taxila) published by Sir 7. Marshall.” 

It appears that the said coins of class 204 which are found 
mixed abundantly with the Mauryan coins are the coins of the 
immediate predecessor of Chandragupta, and it is suspected to 
be the coins of Mahipadma Nanda, the son of a Sidra woman 
who ruled for 28 or more years and was powerful to expand 
the Magadha Empire still further by adding Kalinga?’ (Orissa) 
and the kingdom of Surasenas * (Mathura Dist.). 

Though there is no numismatic or archeological proof of 
its identity yet the probability is in favour of Mahdipacdma 
Nanda of the New Nanda Kings. Now coming to the Mauryan 
coins illustrated on plates XVII to XX, Num. Suppl., No. XLY, 
from coins Nos. 93 to 131, all bearing the hill-and-crescent symbol, 
the Rijanka of Chandragupta, which became the dynastic symbol 
of the Mauryas, as shown before, it will be noticed that the Ist 3 
symbols of the groups in the entire series remain as constant 
figures on all the coins, but the 4th symbols of the groups are 
varied, forming the series of their own classes. 

Coins Nos. 93 to 104 of class 40A may be the coins of 
particular Mauryan King. Coins No. 105 to 107 of class 405, 
with a peacock may be of another ; similarly coins 108 and 100 
of class 40C!; Coins 110 to 112, of class 40D ; coins 113 to 114, 
and 121 to 124 of class 40E; coins 128 to 130 of class 40J, seem 
to be the coins of different Mauryan kings. 

In all there have been found up to the time 9 different 
classes, from 40A to 40), with variations of the 4th symbol 
in the groups, one of which the class H was recognized by me to 
belong to Chandragupta, specially coin No. 128, on account of 
its find all over India, and its metal ingredients tallying with 
those described by Kautilya ; the other 8 may be the coins of 
his 8 descendents in the dynasty. 

It could not be said in the present circumstances as which 
of the remaining 8 classes belong to what king. 


1 Published by Mr. Walsh in the IB. & O.R.8,, Vol. V, 1919, 
pp. 160-164, 

@ Published by Dr. Spooner in the A.S. of India Report, 1905-6. 

® See A.S. of India Report, 1024-25. 

4 See Pl. XIV, Num. Suppl.. No. ALY. 3 : 

S Cambridge Hist. of India, Vol. I, pp. 313 to 315, by Prof. Rapson. 

_ § The country of Surasenas wits usurped by Mahipadma Nanda. 

Pargiter A.J .H. Traditions, p, 180. 
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Dr. K. P, Jayaswal has given a genealogical table of the 
Mauryan dynasty from the Vayu and Brahma Purfnas ! which 
may be enumerated here :— 
(1) Chandragupta Maurya—who ruled the Empire of 
Magadha for 24 years. 
(2) Bindusira his son—who ruled for 25 years, | 
(3) Asoka the grandson of Chandragupta—who reigned! 
over a bigger Empire than his grand-father, for 
a6 years. 
(4) Dagaratha the grandson of Agoka was on throne for 
S-years only, | 
(5) Samprati son of Dasaratha wielded the power for 
years, ; 
(6) Salisuka—ruled for 13 years, 
(7) Devadharman—reigned for a short time of 7 years. 
(8) Satadharma was in power for 8 vears. 
(9) Brhadasva tho last, ruled for 7 years. 


It may be noted that only 9 Emperors and kings of the 
Mauryan dynasty are mentioned in the Purdnas and recognized 
by the scholars, the Mauryan coins as illustrated are also of 9 
classes, known up to this time as described before. 

May it not be that these 9 classes of coins all bearing the 
hill-and-crescent symbol belong to the very ) Maurvan monarchs 
of which 2 have been identified. 

But there may be other coins of different symbol groups 
belonging to the Mauryas, over and above the coins alreac ¥ 
illustrated, but they have not been identified as yet. 


CONNECTING LIXKS BETWEEN Two SYMBOL GROUPS. 


On 4 careful examination of the illustrated symbol groups in 
the 3rd columns of the plates, it will be noticed that the change 
of location of the last symbol in the group changes the group 
series, and the coin which indicates such change, stands as 
the connecting link between the two series of the same class, 

Take for instance coins 1, 2 and 3 on PI, I (N.S., No. XLV) 
it will be noticed that Nos. | and 2 bear the first 3 symbols 
common to both, marked as class L A: the fourth aymbol of 
the coin No. 2. is a design of 5 crescents with stars in their 
arms put round a small circle symmetrically, this very figure 
Appears as the 3rd symbol on the coins Nos. 3, 4and 5, with a 
pean a8 their 4th symbol in the group, marked as class 


; ‘Thus it ean be said that the coin No. 2, is a connecting 
link between the classes L A and L B, and indicates the order. 


' J.B. de O.RS., Vol. XX, of 1934, p. 279, 
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viz. that the coins Nos, 3, 4 and 5, should be placed after the 
coins Nos. 1 and 2, as is done on the plate or vice versa. 

This is not without a significance. 

The same methodical change of location of the last symbol 
in @® group is also observed in the various series of different 
classes of coins of the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan periods. 

For example on Plate XJ, (N.S., No. XLV) coins 22, 23 and 
24 belong to the same class marked as 13A, the first 4 symbols 
in the groups are common on the 3 coins; the 5th symbol on 
coin No, 24, which is a conventional form of a tree is seen as 
the 4th figure of the group on coin No. 25, this alteration changes 
the series, and therefore to differentiate them they are sub- 
classed as 13A and 138, forming two different series of class 13." 

Another example out of the pre-Mauryan coins can be cited. 
Coins illustrated on Pls. XIV and XV (N.8., No. XLV) from 
Nos. 53 to 65 of class 290A, bear the Ist 4 symbols common to 
them all, with various symbols as their 5th in the groups. Coin 
No. 65 has a caduceus as its 6th symbol, this symbol takes the 
4th place in the groups on coins 66 to 65 of class 20B, forming 
a new series. Thus No. 65 becomes the connecting link between 
the two series A and B of class 29, as illustrated on the plates. 

Other similar examples can be cited from the Mauryan 
coins :—Coing illustrated on Pls. XVII to XX (N.S., No. XLV) 
from Nos. 03 to 105 of class 40A, on which the Ist four symbols 
are common, with various symbols as the 5th figures in the 
group; but on coin No, 105, the symbol of a peacock perched 
on a hill, occupies the 5th place, which appears as the 4th figure 
on coins 106 and 107 of class 40B, thus changing the series, 
it becomes the link between the two series 40A and 40B, as 
illustrated on the plate. : . 

Similarly coin No. 121 of class 40E, which has its 5th symbol 
of a bull appears as the 4th figure on all the coins from Nos. 110 
to 112 of class 40D, and thus stands a connecting link between 
the groups of twa classes. 

The coins on the plates in this instance were not properly 
arranged, the coins of class 40E Nos. 113 to 115 and 12] to 124 
in which the coin No. 121 should have been the last, ought to 
have been placed prior to coins 110 ta 112 of class 40D. _ 

In the same way the coin No. 124 of class 40K having the 
Sth symbol of a panther following a dog is the connecting link 
between the series 12] to 124 of class 40E, and coins 125 to 127 
of class 40H. Hero again the Sth symbol appears as the 4th 
figure on all the 3 coins from 125 to 127 of class 40H, in the 
series. 

Many other examples can be noticed in the illustrations of 
groups,—but it must be remembered that the list is not a com- 

1 Other coins of the sub-class 13B were secured which completed the 
series, after tho publication of the article in Num. Suppl., No. XLV. 
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plete one, many more connecting links will be made out when 
other symbol groups are added in their proper places. 

All the above mentioned instances indicate a methodical 
change of the last or the 5th symbol of one group to the fourth 
place in another group always keeping and indicating the con- 
nection of the series of one class with the series of another class. 

This observed fact helped me much in the arrangements of 
the series of the different classes! of particular groups of 5 
symbols in a partially chronological order. I however wish I 
could have arranged the symbol-groups and their sub-classes in 
a strictly chronological order, more carefully, than what has 
been done on the plates, 

This methodical change in location of the Sth symbol 
may be due to the changes of kings in the same dynasty, and 
was the system adopted to preserve the distinctive dynastic 
symbol-groups on the punch-marked coins of all ages at the 
same time indicating the particular group-symbols of the parti- 
cular kings in those early days when writing and dates were not 
put on the coins. 

It cannot be pretended that the conclusions are final, but 
they appear to be the most natural deductions from the observed 
facts. The correctness or incorrectness of these will be proved 
or disproved by further observations and studies of the silver 
punch-marked coins of different periods and other new hoards. 
[ have simply attempted to lay out the lines of thought on the 
observed facts to be tested by other numismatista who have 
the means of studying the punched coins. 

The illustrated plates need revision with ‘some corrections 
here and there in the arrangement of group figures, in a better 
chronological order by adding further symbol-groups which are 
not included in the illustrations, as more coins bearing different 
groups of the known classes have been seen by me after the 
pe teeeo of the previous thesis, and many more will be added 
in future. 


PuNcuHEeD Corns OF DIFFERENT STANDARD WEIGHTS. 


_ As deseribed in the previous pages silver punched coins of 

2 different standard weights, with their multiples and fractions 
are now known, and excavated from several ancient sites. 

Kautilya in his Arthéastra has described the silver Pana 

of 32 Rattis weight, its half, a quarter and the eighth. These are 

commonly found and now identified, Cunningham in his C.A.I. 








1 In the 2nd columns of the plates, the Numerals represent 
particular group-classes. The capital letters fadtienha the sub-class 
the same, and the small numbers added to the letters indicate the numbers 
of varicties in the series. ae 
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has illustrated a half-Pana with the Mauryan Chakra, Pi. I, 
fig. 17. I have one in my own cabinet,’ but | have not so far 
seen any quarter-Pana of this period, which may be found one 
day 


¥. 

The | Pana is also known, there being 2 or 3 specimens 
in the Patna Museum, and 2 with Captain Martin, bearing the 
Mauryan Chakra? each weighing somewhat less than 4 Rattis. 
The amallest coin of the series now known is ,);th of a Pana, 
Sir J. Marshall has illustrated 14 such small coins out of 7) 
excavated from Taxila in the A.S.1. Report, 1924-25 all weigh- 
ing below 2 Rattis with the Mauryan Chakra on one side. 

Manu has also described the Dharana (a weight for silver) 
and the Purina (a silver coin) of 32 Rattis ; a small silver com of 
2 Krishnalas or Rattis in weight is also mentioned, which he 
calls : * Riipya Mashaka ‘* sixteen of which go to make a Purina, 
the coin of 32 Rattis. The Ripya Mashaka is so called as it 
was the Mashaka, made of silver ; the usual Mashaka being the 
small copper coin of 5 Rattis. It is thus clear that Mishakas 
both of copper and silver were minted and known to Manu. 
The ratio of silver to copper was evidently 2 to 5 in early days 
about the 3rd and 2nd century B.c., as appears from Manu’s 
descriptions Calculating on this basis, the silver Karshapana 
of 32 Rattis would be equivalent to a copper Kirshipans, 
weighing 80 Rattis, both the coins are well known. 

The absence of asilver Kirshipana of 80 Rattis was a 
stumbling block to several scholars before the discovery of the 
silver Mashakas, when neither the small coin was known, nor 
was Manu’s description of weights and coins clearly understood, 
His Dharana® was a standard weight for weighing silver, but 
the word Purana he used for a silver coin of the weight of 42 
Rattis, Similarly his Raupya Mashaka was a small silver coin 
equal in value to the copper Mashaka—a coin of 5 Rattis, The 
term Karshipana when used for a silver coin misled the previous 
scholars into the belief that it was also one of 80 Rattis, but 
the total absence of such a coin was a puzzle to them. Doctor 
D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichaellectures felt the same diffi- 
culty, as he knew that there existed no silver punched coin of 
80 Rattis. It now appears that the silver Purina or Pana was 
called Kirshapana, because it had the value of a copper Kirshi- 
pana of 80 Rattis. In our own days we call a 2-anna piece, a 


1 ‘The coin is illustrated on Pl. 11, Fig. 6 of this article. 

# Fig. 28, PL. XXVI, Num. Suppl., No. XLV, 

1 The coin is illustrated on Pl. 11, Fig. 3, of this article. 

‘ Manu Sanskrit Text, Ch. VIII. slokaa 131 to 137, he mentions 
Riipya Mashakea in gloka 135, ; 

Kautilya has also used the term ‘ Dharans ‘in the sense of a weight 
for weighing diamonds fagfi mq waucag Texte wiv. ts wu, 
50 TS. 
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four-anna or an eight-anna piece of silver, all being based on 
the value of the copper denominations of the anna or ,'|-th 
part of a rupee; the silver Karshipana or Pana of 32 Rattis was 
equivalent to a Karshipana of 80 Rattis of copper. | 

It is now well known that the silver punched coins of 32 
Rattis were called by different names in different periods. Manu 
Pana! was the name of the copper coin of $0 Rattis weight in 
the early days, but we know that the silver Pana of Kautilya 
was also of 32 Rattis?; here again the ratio of silver to copper 
was evidently as 2 to 5, as in the time of Manu later. Kautilya 
called the silver coins of 32 Rattis as ‘ Panas’ because it was 
equal in value to the copper Pana of 80 Rattis, the common 
copper currency of early days, 

Silver punched coins of 100 Rattis weight, and their frac- 
tions, in halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths have been 
excavated now. The 33 bent-silver-bars bearing 2 symbols of 
the Bhir Mound hoard found with the coins of Alexander already 
described, are the coins of 100 Rattis weight, none weighing 
below 4 Rattis ; their halves of 50 Rattis, quarters of 25 Rattis 
(the Padas), eighths of 12} Rattis, and sixteenths of 6} Rattis 
bearing the same symbol, singly, as are seen on the bent bars 
(Salikas) have been also excavated from the same Bhir mound 
one of the earliest site at Taxila, on different dates, which Sir 
J. Marshall thought to be the carly local coins of Taxila, They 
are now kept in the Archwological Museum at Taxila. 

These coins are illustrated on PL Ll of this art, Fig. 1 
is a bent silver bar of 100 Rattis weight, Its actual weight is 
179-4 grains or 99-6 Rattis,! it js punched at the two ends on 
one side with a special type of Shadira-Chakra, consisting of 
6 Trisulas (tridents) round a small cricle with a dot inside 4 

Pi. li, Fig. 2 of thie art. is a half piece and was ex- 
cavated from 6-8" below the surface at Bhir mound, Taxila on 
ith December, 1920 = it weighs 63-6 gra. or 35-3 Rattia: as the 
com is much corroded and chipped off it has lost about 14-7 
Kattis in weight. The original weight would have been 50 Rattis. 

Pl. 1, Fig. 3 of this art. is a quarter piece, excavated 
from 11’-8" below the surtace, it weighs 35-4 grains or 10-6 
Kattis, it bears the same symbol and has lost 5-4 Rattis of its 
original weight, it was excavated on ith February, 1931. 

Pl. ll, Fig. 4 of thia art, is a one-eighth piece weighing 
192 grains or 10-6 Rattis, excavated on sth November 1920 


1 Vide C.C.ALL, p. 59. 
_ * All the identified silver punched Mauryan coins are of $2 Rattia 
standard. No silver coin of 80 Rattis haa ever come to light. 
; _ Ses Pag So to be 1-8 grains or very near it. 
If J. loreal 1. rls clageri bse] nia flee | : 
and-ball symbol, ne iit, Rune’ ‘bo "be ivtse arene: 
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from 3'-8" below the ground; it has lost 1-0 Rattis in weight, 
and bears the same symbol on one side, 

Pl. 11, Fig. 5 of this art. is a one-sixteenth piece weighing 
7-3 grains or 4-1 Rattis, having lost 2-1 Rattis, 1t was excavated 
on 3rd March 1920 from 2’-6" below the level. 

More than a dozen stray coins of this series were found, and 
are now kept in the Archwological Museum at Taxila, No coins 
like these have ever been excavated from any other part of the 
country. 

It is evident from these coins that in the kingdom of 
Gindhira the silver currency of a different standard weight of 
100 Rattis with its fractions was prevalent, the coins are of much 
earlier date and were apparently current there before Alexander 
came to Taxila in 326 B.c.* 

Silver coins of 25 Rattis weight—the Pidas, have also been 
discovered from other ancient sites as already described, showing 
that in the early days before the rise of the Magadha Empire 
they were current in the independent kingdoms of the time of 
Buddha and before him. 

Though there is no mention of the coins of 100 or 25 Rattis 
in Kautilya and Manu, yet we find that coins of such weights 
were known to the still earlier writers of the Attakathi and 
Satapatha Brahmana referred to before, and it may not be 
wrong to infer that such coins were current in Buddha's days 
and even before him, i.e. 80 far back as the Sth century B.C. 


Toe RaAKTIKA OR KRSHNALA, THE ANCIENT INDIAN 
STANDARD WEIGHT. 


It is an anthropological fact that all measures and weights 

and even the counting were learnt by man from natural objects 
and adapted to suit his purpose. 
[nm India in the very early days, Abrus Picatorius the 
Krshnala or Raktika, which has the two names for its beautiful 
black and red colour, was used as a unit of weight along with 
the barely corn, paddy and mustard-seed. Its earliest mention 
is found in the Taittiriya Brahmana * of about 500 B.c. 

Different definite weights which were multiples of the 
Raktikas or Rattis were fixed and adopted with particular names 
for weighing gold, copper, silver and precious stones; for 
instance a Mashaka which contained 5 Rattis was used for 
weighing gold, silver and copper; the Dharana was a weight 
which contained 16 Miashakas used for weighing silver only; 
and for copper and gold, the Karsha and Suvarna of 80 Rattis 
were used. But there was a Dharana of 20 rice weight for 





1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 305-374. 
2 Dr. Bhandarkar, Carmichel Lectarer, Calcutta University, 1921, 
p. 60, * Krishnalam Krishnalam Vajaaridbhyah prayachchhati (I, 3, 6. 7). 
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weighing diamonds as described by Kautilya' and Manu, But 
the question arises as to what was the actual weight of Krshnala 
or Raktika used in the time of Kautilya and before him. 

The Kyshnala seeds are not of exactly the same size OF 
weight ; they vary between 2-25 and 1-7 grains; from a handful 
of seeds taken at random, the biggest ones weighed on the average 
a littl over 2-25, the on sized ones worked out at dle 
grains, while the smaller seeds averaged 1-75 grain each. My 
observations on this point explain, the prevalence of different 
Tola standards of weight still persisting, — 

The same question was examined by Thomas, Cunningham 
and other scholars but they arrived at different results. Thomas 
found a Ratti of old days to be equal to 1-83 grains, but 
Cunningham came to a figure of 1-8 grains, which I have found 
also to be the most appropriate mean weight ; the heaviest silver 
punch marked coin in mint-fresh condition which [ have come 
across weighed 57-5 grains, which brings the Ratti to 1-8 grains, 
as already calculated by Cunningham, and every where in the 
article [ have given the weight of coins in terms of Rattis on the 
basis of 1-8 grains to a Ratti, 

In the early days the silver Panas or Puranas, which were 
of a Dharana weight of 32 Rattis, weighed 57-6 grains, on account 
of the selection of seeds of 1-8 grains, which is the weight of the 
majority of seeds even now. It also appears that at some period 
and locality the Raktika of a slightly heavier weight was 
selected ; as I found in the case of the silver-punched coins of 
the Surasena Kingdom of Mathura, described before. 

The same divergence of standard continued in the 
Muhammadan period and persists to the present day. The 
Tola as used by the goldsmiths and silveramiths of Benares at 
the present day contains 96 Rattis, but weighs 216 grains ; the 
Ratti here thus equals 2-25 grains, The Government 
standardized Toli, the weight of a Rupee of 180 grains is also 
supposed to contain 96 Rattis, the standard Ratti thus coming 
to 1-875 grains. The Cawnpore goldsmiths’ Tola on the other 
hand weighs 181-87 grains. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion it can be said without exaggeration that 
though the study of silver punched-coins’ s probably the most 
difficult branch of Indian Numismatics, yet it is at the same 
time the most fascinating one. 

The science of Numismatics merges here into Archeology 
and Anthropology, but there is a vast collection of antiquities 
. Poufaerese TeyCTy | 


Arthélistra 2 Adhi. 18 Adhyiya, 37 ae vol, 
132-136, Text). yiya, 37 Prokerana, (Manu, 
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and inscriptions in the various Indian Museums accessible to 
every scholar, awaiting the careful study of the symbols and 
figures engraved on them, which are similar to those seen on the 
punched-coins, and which would in many cases help to check the 
chronological data of the coins. 

The attention of the scholars and Numismatists is drawn 
towards it, as the researches in this unexplored line are expected 
to be most useful from the historical point of view by which 
the real, and the noblest purpose of the Indian Numismatics will 
be served, 

Dured Prasip. 
Benares, 

10th Dec., 1934. 

Note:—On page 8 of my article on ‘Classification and 
Significance of the symbols on the silver punch-marked coins of 
Ancient India’ published in the Numismatic Supplement, 
No. XLV for 1934, and in the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, No. 3, 1034, I have stated, 
that, out of the 564 symbols illustrated on Plates XXII to 
XXVIL, and Pl. XXXU, only half a dozen symbols are doubtful 
and «a few are incomplete, and wanting. 

I take this opportunity now to correct and complete the 
doubtful symbols, alr illustrated there ; and add the missing 
ones, which I have found out from better specimen of coins. 

On Plate X of the said previous article,’ coin No. 19, the 
Sth symbol in the group, illustrated in the 3rd column, was 
incompletely drawn,—it should be like Fig. 1 of Pl. 11 of this 
article. 

On the same plate, coin No. 20, the 4th symbol in the group 
could not be drawn, as it was very doubtful owing to superimposi- 
tion of symbols. It is like Fig. 2 of Pl. 11 of this article. 

On Plate XI, coin No. 23, the Sth symbol of the group 
is a bare branch of a tree, drawn incompletely; it has a railing 
below it, like the Fig. 3 of Pl. 11 of this article, — 

On Plate XII, coin No. 35, the 4th symbol of the group was 
missing,—it is like the Fig. 4, of Pl. 11 of this article, and 
should be added there. 

Qn Plate XII, coin No, 37, the 4th symbol in the group 
which is a tree growing on a hill is not correct, it should be the 
same tree, but without a hill, like Pig. 5 of Pl. 11 of this article. 

Similarly the 5th symbol on coin No, 59, Pl. XTV, should 
be without a hill, as stated above. 

On Plate XIII, coin No. 52, the 2nd and 3rd symbols were 
drawn inaccurately, they are like the symbols Pigs. 6 and 7 
of Pl. 11 of this article reapectively. Fig. 6 is a new type of 
Pees inayat hubs un triaedieeaar. acinar, Ae seat BA REL. Fee 

1 Published in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for liki4 and in 
as omen and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. AAA, 
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Sadar Chakra, and Fig, 7 is a triscales, with 3 Nandipadas in its 
arms, the group should be corrected accordingly. 

On Plate XV, coin No. 67, and Plate X XI, coin No. 60/141, 
the Sth symbols in the groups were not drawn completely; they 
should be like the Fig. 8 of Pl. 11 of this article. 

On the same Plate No. XV, coin Nos, 67, 65, 69 and 64/ 
141, the 2nd symbols of the groups should be corrected according 
to the Fig. 9 of Pl. LI of this article, which is a Sadér Chakra 
with Damarus in place of Nandipadas in the 2 ovals. 

On Plate XVII, coin No. 95, the 5th symbol of the group 
in the 3rd column, was not correctly drawn, the symbol was 
disfigured badly owing to the flattening of the symbols, and 
appeared like a pillar, but it is actually a human figure with « 
stick in hand, like Fig. 10 of Pl. 11 of this article. 

On Pl. XXI, coin No. 143/131, the 5th symbol is 
missing—it is a bull, like Fig. 11 of Pl. 11 of this article, and 
should be added there. | 

As all these symbols are also illustrated separately on 
Plates XXVI and XXVII, they should be corrected and added 
as well on these 2 plates. 

Fig. 42a, on Plate XXVI, should be amended. 

Fig. 75, Fig. 89, Fig. 112 and Fig. 119 of Pl. XXVI, 
should also be corrected accordingly and their descriptions 
changed. 


* 
s ba 


A corrigenda on the next leaf is also printed for the correc- 
tion of misprints in the previous article published in the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and the Journal and 
email of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, No, 3, 
od. 

Corrections should be made there, and I think I owe an 
apology for my inability to do the correction then, before the 
publication of the article. 


COREIGENDA 


For the article ‘ Classification and Significance of the Symbols 


on the Silver Punch-marked Coins of Ancient India,’ published in 
the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and in the 
Journ. Proc, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, (N.S.), Vol. XXX, 1934, No. 3. 


Please make corrections before reading there. 


Page 5 line 21, read a century and a quarter after for a century 


after. 
18 line 18, read vide Pl. [ fer vide Pl. I. 
21 line 2, add Sth Fig. in the end of the line. 
» line 3, add Ob, Sth Fig, after Pl. IV, 
» line 6, add 5th Fig. after Pl. IT. 
» line 12, add Ist Fig. after 105. 
22 line 18, delefe and Pl. IV, Re of 43. 
» line 22, read 12 curved for 16 curved. 
23 line 20, add 2nd Figs. after 11 and 12. 
» line 23, read Pls, I to TIT for Pls. T and IT. 
» line 38, add and 4 after Coin 1. 
24 line 15, add Reverse symbol after No. 98. 
» line 31, add Sth Fig. after coin 19. 
26 line 19, add See Pl. IV, Ob. of 57, 4th Fig. after Pl. XLT. 
» line 21, read 12 raya for 9 rays and read Fig. 10 for 
Fig. Ll. 
27 line 30, read Pl. IT for Pl. U1. 
29 line 27, read Astara for Ahtara. 
$3 line 6, read Yoni for Eye. | 
» line 20, read First column for second column. 
35 line 12, read 3rd Figs. for 4th Figs. and add Figs. before 98. 
» line 13, add Pl. V after 100. | 
37 line 30, delete to XV after Pl. IX and read 1 to § for 1 
to 60. 
» line 39, read coin 8 and 8A for coin LO. 
38 line 18, rea? 2 arrowheads for 42 arrow heads. 
» line 22, delete See Pl. X. | “ 
» line 23, delete the whole line Ob. of Coin 21, 2nd Fig. 
»» line 37, delete and XIT. 
» line 38, delete and 31, after 30. 
30 line 2, delefe and XIU. 
» line 7, delete Ghata, pitchers or, 
42 line 7, read a M over its back for a M 4 back, 
43 line 46, read coin 1 for coin 3. 
47 line 5, read coin 8 for coin 10, 
( SIN. ) 
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Page 5) line 2, read 7 and 10, Sth Figs. for 7 and 8, 4th Figs. 
» Line 49, read coin 2, 4th Fig. for coin 2, 3rd Fig. 
, 51 line 20, delete and from the end of the line. 
» ay line 21, delete Pl. X XT, coin 142. 
» 53 line 28, read blunt for blund. | | 
» 86 line 23, read other coins are found for coins there are other 
coins found, 
» oo» line 24, add which after above. | 
» oo» line 25, read and in majority are for are in majority. 
Plate V, No. 100, in column 2 read $C1 for 3B2. 
Plate X, No. 16, in 6th column add C.C.1.M. after V. Smith and 
delete C.A.I,, Pl. 1-8 of 22nd line. 
Plate XXIV—add a note that Figs. 198 to 244 are seen on the 
Reverse of Savraseni Coins of Mathura illustrated on 
Plate XXXI. 
Nore :—Aead Captain Martin for Mr. Martin wherever it occurs in 
column 6 on the Plates, 
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244. A New Axpura Cor. 


This coin was among the coins collected at Balpur, near 
Chandrapur in Bilaspur District of the Chhatisgarh Division 
of the Central Provinces by Pandit Lochan Prasad Pandeya, 
the enthusiastic Secretary of the Mahakosala Historical Society, 
to whose energy and keenness the recovery of so much historical 
material in this remote corner is due, The present coin is said 
to have been originally discovered in the sand of the Mahanadi 
river by ns Washing the sand for gold. It is a unique coin 
in several respects and is valuable for the light it throws on the 
history and coinage of the Andhra period. 

In the Puranie lists of Andhra Kings, there occurs a name 
which with slight variants may be taken as ‘Apilaka with a 
reign-period of 12 years. Along with several other names of 

indhra Kings, known from the almost unanimous testimony of 
the Puranas, but not yet been confirmed by archeological 
evidence (e.g. Lambodara, Nemi Krishna, Pravillasena or 
Purindrasena) this king has not yet been recognized as historical 
and but for the present find would have long remained so. The 
authenticity of the Puranic tradition is thus strikingly con- 
firmed but it is nevertheless true that the actual order in which 
the kings ruled as given in the Puranas cannot be followed. 

In the present instance, the place of Apilaka in the Purinas 
is almost immediately after Sitakarni, and thus comparatively 
early in the dynastic list. The present coin cannot however be 
ascribed to an early Andhra ruler on numismatie grounds and 
must rather be classed with the eastern issues of later rulers like 
Sri-Rudra and Sri-Yajiia Saétakarni and relegated to about the 
end of the second century A.D. 

The elephant type of the coin of Apilaka is quite distinct 
from the other types depicting this motif. The early lead, 
potin and copper coins of Malwa fabric, show the animal either 
standing or walking left or a small figure standing right. The 
nearest approximation in style to the present elephant is the 
figure on the round lead coins of Sri-Yajiia Saétakarni issued in 
Andhra-desa, (Rapson's (af., Pl. VII, 164) but in size, art and 
execution the present type is by far superior to the other. The 
other details such as the goad in front and the symbol above 
are also unique, 

The only copper coins of the Andhra dynasty are the 
rectangular Malwa pieces based on the ancient Karshapanas on 


| Rapson: Catalogue of Andhra and W. Kshatrapa coins p. Lxvi. 
The Fdyu, p. calls the king Aptlavi, the Mafeya Apilaka and the Vishnu 
Divilaka, while the Braimdnda correctly states the name as Apilaka. 


( oN. ) 
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which the symbols and other motifs are obliquely impressed. 
In the localities nearest the provenance of the present coin, viz. 
Chanda on the one hand and the east coast districts on the 
other, either potin or lead exclusively held the field. It is there- 
fore likely that Apilaka must have followed some local pro- 
totype, In issuing his copper coins, although very few copper 
coins with a blank reverse have been so far found. The weight 
of the coin (65 grains) suggests a comparison only with Kushan 
copper coins, which at one time circulated throughout North 
India, 

The legend in which the epithets rafio and Sivasirisa appear 
before the king’s name does not exactly correspond with that 
on any other Andhra coin. The legend found on certain lead 
eoins of Andhra-desa (Rapson’s Cat. page 29) reads rafio vdsithi 
putasa Siwastri-Sdtakarinisa, which indicates a ruler by the 
name Sivasiri-Sitakamni, with the metronymie Vasishthiputra. 
Apilaka does not use any metronymic, but on the other hand 
the use of the genetive after Sivasiri on his coins shows that 
this wae regarded as an epithet rather than part of his regular 
nume, as in the case of Vasisthiputra. The use of these epithets 
or birudas with ri at the end seem to have been almost regular 
with the Andhra kings and queens, such as Sakti-4ri, Veda-dri, 
Bala-ari, Yajiia-Sri and the alternate form Sri-Yajiia in which 
the last name occurs renders it probable that such names as 
Sri-Krishna, Sri-Chandra and Sri-Rudra may also have alterna- 
tives a8 Krishna-éri, Chandra-éri and Rudra-ari. This may also 
explain why the king who calls himself siri-chada-siti (Sri- 
chandra-siti) ia known as Chandra-ari Saitakarni to the Puranas. 

The conclusion is thus irresistible that Sivaéri Apilaka was 
a scion of the Andhra family, but had an independent principality 
at the north-easternmost limit of the Andhra Empire over which 
he ruled sometime at the end of the second or beginning of the 
third century .p. 


Obverse: Elephant standing right, | 
~~ — In front, elephant-goad, above 

Legend around the edge of the coin, commen- 
cing IX, r@no Sivasiris= A pilakasa, 





Reverse: Blank. 
AE, size 1", weight 65 grains. 


245. Two NOTES, ON WESTERN KsSHATEAPA COINS, AND 
on VALABHI Corss. 





A. THREE HOAEDS OF THE Corns oF THE WESTERN 
KSHATERAPAS. 


It is well known that the chronology of the Western 
Kshatrapas is fixed mainly on the strength of the comparatively 
large number of their coins, many of which bear dates while their 
inscriptions are indeed very rare. It becomes therefore necessary 
to study each new hoard in great detail and see if there is any 
possibility of fresh light being obtained on this otherwise dark 
period of Early Indian History. 

Details about the coins of all the three new hoards have 
been collected and tabulated at the end of this paper for facility 
of reference. In the body of this paper I only wish to bring 
out the novel and interesting points about the coins in each of 
these hoards, 


I. Sonpur (Chhindwara) Hoard of 633 Coins. 


A big hoard of 670 silver Kshatrapa coins was found in 
1925 by Surat Ahir and others at Mauza Sonpur in the tahsil 
and district of Chhindwara in Central Provinces. Out of these 
$7 coins were melted away by the finder for making ornaments 
and the remaining 633 were sent to me for detailed examination 
by my friend Mr. M. A. Suboor, com expert of the Central Museum, 
Nagpur. On the strength of my recommendation the coins were 
distributed in 1927 to severa] museums in accordance with the 
procedure laid down for the distribution of Treasure Trove 
(Coins. 

Since the Western Kshatrapas are not known to have had 
any control at any time over Central Provinces, these coins 
could not ordinarily have been current in the district and the 
natural inference would be that some one must have acquired 
them from the Kshatrapa dominions and buried the treasure 
with the idea of removing it at a future date. The popularity 
of Kshatrapa coinage is testified by its find at several places 
far beyond their territory. 

The treasure is thoroughly representative and contains 
coins of all kings from Rudrasena I (121s’) to Swami Rudrasena 
ILI (300s") with the exception of Sanghadaman. More than half 
the number of coins belong to Visvasena (150), Rudrasena 
II (114) and Bhartridaman (110). Out of the whole lot only 
2) are without date while the rest bear dates. 

( 95 N. ) 
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This hoard gives us several variants of the symbols or forms 
used for giving dates as also several new dates which are detailed 
below, 

Coin No. 26. 
(1) The horizontal stroke which cuts the ( Y like) form used 


for four is considerably curved down at both ends om 
Coin No. 35. 

(2) Sign for 60 has the horizontal stroke at right angles to 
the vertical body more towards the upper end and not towards 


the lower end as is usually the case J a 
Coin No, 507. 

(3) In the coin of Rudrasimha II dated 227 the sign of 24) 
is just like on ellipse without any horizontal stroke or dot in 
the middle. O. 

Coin No, 57. 


(4) In this coin there is double ‘ ya’ in the name of Vijaya” 
soma, 
_ The following new dates are known for the first time from 
this hoard :— 


Dimasena M.K. .. $0 -. L(4)7 
Viradaman, K. .. = oe LBT 
Rudrasena IT M.K, cs .. 105 
" 7 - 5 .. 199 
Bhartridaman M.K. af .. B16 
Swami Rudrasena IT] nif .. oot 
. =F .. 28 (5) 
+ sis .» D287 
ra i ~» (8) 12 
‘ i — gL 


Usually on the reverse of these coins we find in the central 
portion the Sun, the Moon and the Chaitya or the Hill mark. I 


consider that the so-called Chaitya symbol pes represent the 


hill or the earth for the following reason. In stone or copper 
inscriptions recording grants, it is generally recorded by the 
donor that his gift may be as permanent as or may last as long 
as the Moon, the Sun, the Ocean, the Earth and the River would 
last (A chandrarkkarnnava-Kshiti-Sarit-Samakilinar), Almost 
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all these signs, viz. the Crescent representing the Moon, the cluster 
of small sphere surrounded by eight rays on all sides in the 
earlier coins and the cluster of eight dots in the later coins 
representing the Sun, the Chaitya representing the earth or the 
mountain and the wavy line below that symbol representing the 
river are impressed also on these coins with a view to give them 
the same permanency. 

In some of the coins of this hoard, we observe some new 
signa which may be described as under :— 

Crescent (a) one crescent, (b) two crescents one over the 
other, (c) crescent in a circle. 

Cross (a) Cross in a circle, and (5) cross in a square, 

Square (a) cluster of three squares, or (>) four squares, 

Circle with a thick bar bisecting it diameter-wise. 

Cylinder with the vertical lines bending inwards towards the 
middle making it look like a Damaru. 


Tt is not possible to surmise anything about these signs 
without comparing them with fresh signs which may be detailed 
in other Kshatrapa coins. 


il. The Junagad Hoard of 520 Corns. 


The second hoard of 520 coins has been lying for some time 
in the Junagad State treasury but unfortunately there is no 
record about its provenance and date of discovery. 

This and the following hoards were originally examined 
by Mr. A. 8. Gadre, the Curator of the Watson Museum of 
Antiquities at Rajkot, but were kindly sent to me by the Diwan 
Saheb of Junagad for re-examination at my request. Later on 
two more lots of 209 and -7# Kshatrapa Coins lying in the 
Bahadurkhanji Museum at Junagadwere sent to me to facilitate 
the selection of coins for the said Museum from both these hoards 
at the time of distribution. In the first lot of 209 coins there 
were 134 coins of Swami Rudrasena TT and with the follow- 
ing new dates : 

Swami, Rudrasena III. Dates 2825’, 287, 288, 200, 291, 
296, 29(7). 


present hoard of 520 coins has as many as 286 coins of 
Bhartridiman and as there are no coins of any subsequent 
ruler it may be inferred that the hoard must have been buried 
during the time of that ruler, i.e. towards the end of the third 
century a.p. The following new dates are obtained, of which 
the last is important :— 


Rudrasimha [. 117. 
Rudrasena IT, 19(6) or (7), (19)7. 
Visvasimha M.K. 211. z 
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Coins of Bhartridaman as M.K. dated 211 are known but 
With the help of this coin of Visvasimha as M.K. dated 211 
it can be asserted that Bhartridaman must have become Maha 
Kshatrapa during the year 211 in succession to Visvasimha 
who held that designation in the earlier part of the year. 


IIT, Hoard of 591 Coins from Vasoj. 


This hoard was recently found at village Vasoj in the 
Uni mahal of Junagad State not far distant from Diu. It is 
quite representative and includes coins of most rulers from 
Rudrasimha I down to Swimi Rudrasena UI. Coins of early 
rulers up to Dimajadasri III are very few in number, while of 
the next four rulers there are as many as 163. Lastly Rudrasena 
ITT alone is represented by 370 coins, 

The new dates supplied by this hoard are detailed below. 
Besides these there are several dates which are known from this 
as Well as in other hoards described above but those have been 
omitted. There are two coins of Bhartridiman dated 215 and 
216 but a coin with the former date was noticed in the Sarviinia 
hoard and the latter date is known from a coin in the Sonpur 
hoard described above. 


Rudrasimha I a -- 119 (Last known year 
of the ruler. 
Succeeded by 

P Jivadiman dur- 

Ing the same 

| year). 

Rudrasena | ae i> er 

Viradiman = -» ILé(L) 

Viévasena i -« 22(2) or (7) 

Rudrasena ITT or «» 268(5) 


About the coin of Viradiman with date 16(1) Rapson 
also suspected the unit figure to be 1 in the coins Nos, 455 and 
457 of his Catalogue of British Museum Coins, Coins of Rudrasena 
IIT, dated 287 and 288, are not noticed anywhere but are 
described above as existing in the Junagad Museum collection. 

The coins in the last two hoards are being distributed by the 
Diwan Saheb, Junagad Stato, to various museums in accordance 
with the Treasure Trove Distribution list for British India. 
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Namea of Bonpur (C.P.) | Junagad Lat 
Princes. Hoard. lot of 520. 


Dated. Un- Dated. Un- 





dated, | ceed: 
wdradiman +e Ma 
Dimajadadri I f 
Jivadiman .. re on = 
Rudrasimhea I = as a 
Satvadiimuan - 5A = 
Rudrasena I 1 st 5 
Prithivisena . - =a r 
Sanghadiman = af 
4 i 
Damajadaéri Tt | ne 
Ishvarndatta 2 oe 
Viradiman a Li} 
Vatodiiman I P i 
Vijayasena .. of 2 
[tt re lo ij 
Rudrasena IT SO) 4 
Visvasimbha .. v 2 
Ghartridaman a | 44 
Visvasena ,. BS ale 
Rucdrasimha [1 pL 
Yaéodiman IT 24 
gena ITT at 
Unaasignable l 
TorTat . $73 145 





BE. Lecexp on VaLaABHt Cor. 


Several attempts have been made till now by various 
scholars to correctly read and translate the legend on the coins 
known as Valabhi Coins. The final word has not yet been said 
on the subject. Rev. Father H. Heras, 8.J., of St. Xavier's 
College sent me a large collection of about 200 of these coins 
for examination. All these are well ashi and bear the 
identical legend in the same style of writing. This prompted 





} A.D. 1835, J-B-A.S., Vol. IV, p, 687, J. Princeps. 
A.D. 1850, IRA.S.. Vol. XII, E. Thomas. 
A.D. 1855, JAAS, Vol. ATV EB Thomas, . 
A.D. 1861, J.B.B.R.A.S, Vol. VI} igre Shastri Vinayak. 
A.D, 1862, sSecbeveete Vol. VI, p. 14, Newton. 
A.D. 1879, Raper of the Archeological Survey of India, Vol. IX, 


A.D, 1593, Boine of Medisoat India, Fl. I, 17, Cunningham, 
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me to make one more attempt to offer a plausible reading of 
the legend on these coins, as well as a few remarks by way of 
interpreting the legend on a systematic and palmograp hic basis. 
I also examined a few more coins from the cabinet of the Prince 
of Wales Museum and noticed that there were two distinct types 
of these coins. The coins of the first variety resemble the 
Kshatrapa coins, as regard the shape and size as also the form 
of the letters inscribed on them. The major portion of the legend 
is still undecipherable, but it undoubtedly begin with the letters 
‘Rajfio maha-Kshatrapa’ which are found only on Western 
Kshatrapa coins. The coins of the other type are more like the 
dumpy and irregularly shaped coins of the later Gupta period. 
It appears, therefore, that the Valabhi coins were first minted 
as a local issue in the time of the later Kshatrapas (about the 
end of the 4th century A.D.) and were current till the middle of 
the Sth century a.p., when the rulers of the Valabhi dynasty 
appropriated them as their own currency with necessary modifica- 
tion in the legend, shape and size. The first and the earlier 
type of coin is “6° in diameter and weighs 27 grains, while that 
of the later type is -45° in diameter and weighs 29 grains. Besides 
in the former the lower of the trident is like a simple per- 
gest rod while in the latter there is something like an axe 

t right angles to it. In both the types there is the head of 
the king to right on the obverse and on the reverse the trident 
surrounded by the legend which begins from the figure I of the 
clock. 

The letters are evenly distributed and there is no vacant 
space anywhere. Some coins bear the complete legend but the 
top and bottom strokes are not complete. For this reason I 
selected different lots of coins, for different parts of the legend 
on those coins. I give below a copy of the legend as reconstructed 
from several such coins. Legend on the first variety :-— 


JEYSESVIYCHIAAUVIYI9GC LI A¥ 


Legend on the second variety :— 


JACI WY MRYXINIS: YIEIT I 





1 This can be construcd as an attempt to please the Vaishnavites 
by adding the representation of paras'u (axe) the weapon of Paras‘urama, 

one of the incarnations of Vishou, to the Tndent, the symbol of Siva. 
(Ld do not consider this as a plausible explanation—Ed. ) 
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Interpretation or decipherment :— 
Cunningham in his article on these coins in Archeological 





Survey Reports, Vol. IX, p. 28, has given two different readings 
as follow :— | 


(1) Maha Rajno maha Kshatrapa parama samanta maha 
| sri Bhattarakasa. 
(2) Rajno maha Kshatrapa paramaditya Rajno samanta 
maha sri Bhattarakasa, 


Both these readings end with the words ‘ Bhattarakasa '. 
Similarly in the legend as copied by me from the present lot of 
coins the last four letters can be read as ‘ ttarakasa * which is 
the final portion of the name of senapati Bhattaraka, the founder 
of the Valabhi dynasty as is ascertained from the numerous 
Valabhi copper plates known to us. After correctly interpreting 
this part of the legend, I proceed to decipher the remaining part 
not on conjectural or plausible grounds but on purely palwo- 
graphic basis, 

The Ist, 4th, 13th, 15th and 18th are exactly like the regular 
Brahmi ‘ ra’ of the period and similar to the 20th letter which is 
: ra” of Bhattarakasa. These all, therefore, have to be read as 
“ra. . 
Similarly the 3rd, Sth, 11th and I4th letters are very much 
alike the last letter 22nd which has been read as ‘sa’. These 
letters are like “ Pra’ of the Brahmi alphabets. But the Brahmi 
‘6a in Gupta coins can easily assume this form by the shifting 
of the lower stroke little to the right. 

The remaining letters are now discussed individually in 
the regular order. The 2nd letter has been read till now as 
}io firstly because in the first type the letter is clearly inscribed 
as such and secondly because the 5th and 6th letters which are 
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very similar to those on the Kshatrapa coins can be read as 
‘Ksha'and‘tra’. For that very reason the 3rd and 4th letters 
have been read as ‘ma’ and “hai"* which would give the com- 
plete phrase Rajno mahd-Kshatrapa. The upper portion however 
of the 2nd letter is like the upper portion of ‘sa ' in the legend 
and the lower part is also similar to ‘ta’ in Bhattarakasa. The 
stroke of ‘ra’ is also found at the lower end of * ta‘ and hence 
I would read the letter as ‘stra’ probably written incorrectly 
for ‘shtra’, The Ist and 2nd letters will thus give the word 
rishtra—meaning Kingdom. 

The 5th aad Gth letters have to be read as * Ksha’ and 
‘tra’ though in ‘ tra * the upper curved stroke is missing. 

The 7th fetter can be compared with the letters “ para‘ 
as part of the legend ‘Parama Bhigavata’ found on Gupta 
coins. There in the letters ‘pa’ and ‘ra’ written very near 
each other seem almost of the shape of three vertical parallel 
strokes with one horizontal stroke below. Both these letters 
seem to have been taken as ‘Pa’ only and the whole sign has 
been put here as representing * pa °. 

The 9th letter is also similar to the 7th with the exception 
of the horizontal stroke at the bottom. 

The lOth letter is clearly ‘ Ku‘ as can be seen by comparing 
it with the same letter in the coins of Kumaragupta. The sign 
of ‘U’ appears like a comma which is the regular sign of the 
later period in several coins of Kumaragupta but in some of 
them we find it exactly as it is given here. This second form 
resembles more the sign of long ‘ U' of the later period. 

The 12th letter is clearly the ‘ma’ of the Gupta period though 
because of the absence of the horizontal stroke at the bottom it 
resembles more the * ma‘ of the Kshatrapa period. 

The 16th letter can be read as‘ srih*. It has some resem- 
blance also with ‘tra’ but clear vertical stroke at the top of the 
curvature and two dots one over the other after the letter to 
serve as Visarga leaves no doubt as to the correct reading of the 
letter. It compares very favourably with ‘Srih’ of the Gupta 
coins though the horizontal stroke inside the curvature is here 


missing. 

The 17th, i.e. the last individual letter to be assigned is the 
most important but at the same time most difficult to be read. 
It just precedes the letters ‘ ttarakasa ' and one is tempted with 
all possible stretch of imagination to read it as ‘ Bha’ to get 
the name of the real historical and fitting founder of this dynasty 
namely Bhattaraka. Here however is an attempt pledged to 
be based solely on palzeographic grounds and one has to make 
the most of the similarity which can be traced with some of the 
known letters of that period. ‘* Bha’ of the Asokan, Kshatrapa 
and Gupta period has nothing in common with this letter and 
has to be left completely out of consideration, The letter has 
the greatest resemblance with either ‘Pta’ of Gupta or ‘ Pra * 
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of Prakashaditya. * Pu’ of Puragupta is quite vertical, has no 
turn to the left and hence cannot claim any consideration. I 
would prefer to read it as ° Pra‘ as in * Pta*‘ the curvature is 
with its ends downwards. The legend, therefore, as construed 
reads ‘Rashtra sara Kshatrapasa Ku samara sara shrih 
Prarattarakasa ‘. 

This attempt at interpreting the legend as copied from the 
coins of the later type does not lead us any way nearer to the 
solution of this problem. 

My friend Pandit Ratilal M, Antini of Udaipur sent me 
some silver coins of this type two of which are illustrated here. 
One of these seems to be of the earliest period and offers a clue 
to correct reading of the legend, 

As Valabhi coins were minted with the designs obtainable 
in later Kshatrapa and Gupta coins, clue for deciphering the 
legend on them, should also be obtained from these as well as 
other contemporary coins known to have existed in the province. 
The legend on Kshatrapa coins is from beginning to the end 
of a uniform type beginning with the title Rajno Mahikshatrapa 
and ending with the names of the father and the son. In silver 
and copper coins of the Gupta princes the name of the king is 
preceded by the epithet Parama Bhigavata Mahdrajidhirajasri. 
On the coins of the Rashtrakuta King Krishnarija the legend 
gives Parama Maheshwara Matéi pitro pidinudhyita as the 
epithet of Krishnaraja. | 

Now on the coin above referred to the legend begins at AL 
and can be positively read as follows Rajngo Mahikshatrapa ... 
([Dhara]-nu Dhyita{ku] samara saha Sri Rares vva Bhattarakasa 
(sya). 

- The legend can be translated thus :— 

This is coin of the illustrious Saiva Bhattéraka who 
meditated on the feet of King Mahikshatrapa .....and who was 
his associate in the battlefield. 


G, V. ACHARYA. 





$46, THE ATTRIBUTION OF THE CHANDRAGUPTA-KUMARADEVI 
TYPE. 


One of the most interesting type of coins issued in the 
Gupta period is undoubtedly the one, which has on the obverse 
the figures and names of Chandragupta and Kumaradevi and 
on the reverse a eee seated on a lion along with the legend 
Lichehhavayah. Early numismatists attributed these coins to 
Chandragupta I, who was assumed to have issued them jointly 
with the Lichchhavis and their princess Kumiradevi, who was 
his consort. Mr. Allan has, however, dissented from this view 
in his Catalogue* and maintained that they were issued by 
Samudragupta in commemoration of his father and his own 
Lichchhavi descent, In this paper it is proposed to examine 
how far this view is correct. 

Mr. Allan maintains that the type of Kushina coins, which 
the Guptas obviously copied, did not circulate in the Gupta 
kingdom over which Chandragupta was ruling, and therefore 
‘we must place the origin of the Gupta coinage in a period when 
the Guptas had come into closer contact with the late Great 
Kushinas whose eastern (Panjab) coinage they copy; what 
historical knowledge we possess points to this period being, not 
in the reign of Chandragupta I, but in that of Samudragupta to 
whom the Shahis, Shihinushihis and Sakas surrendered the 
enjoyment of their territories and the numismatio evidence 
quite supports this °.* 

To judge from the analogy offered by the so-called Puri 
Kushan coins, this argument is not convincing. A large number 
of copper coins in Orissa belonging to the 6th or 7th century A.D. 
have been discovered closely imitating the common Kushina 
copper type, obv. king standing, and rev. some deity. At first 
these coins were found only in Puri and Ganjam districts and 
were therefore taken to have been brought with them by pilgrims.* 
Recently, however, these coins have been found practically 
throughout Orissa and Chhota Nagpur, viz. in the districts of 
Ranchi, Singhbhum, and Balasore® and in Mayurbhanj State." 
On some of the coins found in the Ranchi and Singhbhum 
districts, the legend fake is written in the 7th century characters. 
Rapson’s view that these coins were like Ramataitas intended 
to be mere temple offerings and that they belonged to the latter 


— 





1 Smith, Early History of India, dth Edition, p. 296. - 
2 Cafalogue of Indian Coins, Gupta dynasties, pp- Ixiv—Lxviii. 
pce p- Ixvi. 
( Rapson, Indian coins, p. 15, 
5 JBO.BS., 1010, p. 73. 
Ls ASS. 1024-5, p- a8. 
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part of the Kushina period ' can no longer be supported. These 
coins were clearly the main currency throughout Orissa down to 
the 7th century a.p, We thus find that a coin type, closely 
imitating the Mihir type of Kanishka in copper, was being issued 
several centuries after the disappearance of the Kushina power 
and in a province where Kushina coins are not known to have 
circulated. If the Kushiina coinage was introduced in Orissa 
by pilgrims and merchants, it is clear that it soon became 
popular and the local governments and moneyers selected it 
as a model for their coinage, which was continued up to the 7th 
century A.D. We need not, therefore, necessarily place the 
beginnings of the Gupta coinage in the reign of Samudragupta, 
when the Gupta empire touched or partially included the terri- 
tories in which the Kushina coinage was then circulating. Before 
the Gupta period there does not seem to have been any regular 
gold coinage in Madhyadeta. Traders and pilgrims from the 
Punjib and Mathura visiting Benares, Allahabad, Gaya and 
Pataliputra must have been bringing with them a number of the 
contemporary Kushina gold coins for facilitating their transac- 
tions. Chandragupta I could therefore very well have selected 
this as the prototype of his own coinage, even when his dominions 
did not extend much beyond Allahabad. 

The main reason why Mr. Allan regards these coins as 
medallic pieces issued by Samudragupta is their originality in 
type as compared with the slavish imitation of the Kushina 
prototype as seen in the Standard type of Samudragupta. 
‘How are we to account for his (Samudragupta's) return to a 
relatively slavish imitation of Kushina types after the com- 
parative originality of his father’s coins ?' asks Mr. Allan# 
The question is not difficult to answer. Mr. Allan has himself 
observed that the Chandragupta-Kumiradevi type of coins is 
only one step further removed from its prototype than the 
Standard type of Samudragupta, viz., by the addition of the 
figure of the Queen on the obverse and the substitution of the 
lion for the throne on the reverse." This relative originality 
wis, however, due not so much to the ingenuity or originality 
of the mint-masters as to the necessities of the political situation. 
It is admitted on all hands that the rise of the Gupta empire 
Was to a great extent due to the matrimonial alliance of 
Chandragupta with the Lichchhayi princess Kumiiradevi and 
the great accession of power and prestige which it brought 
to the Guptas, Samudragupta proudly mentions his descent 
from the Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi, and his selection to the 
throne by his father was probably to a great extent due to his 
Lichchhavi descent. Some scholars have even gone to the 
el ee ee 

' Rapaon, Indian coins, pp. 13-14. 


2 Catalogue, pp. ly-lvi. 
8 Ibid., p. lv. 
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extent of suggesting that the Lichchhavis themselves were ruling 
over Pataliputra down to the beginning of the 4th century a.p., 
and that Chandragupta succeeded to the power previously held 
by his wife's relatives by means of his matrimonial alliance,’ 
Whether such was the case or not, it is clear that Kumaradevi 
was a queen by her own right, and the proud Lichchhavis, to 
whose stock she belonged, must have been anxious to retain their 
individuality in the new imperial state. To take an analogy from 
English history, a section of the English Parliament was anxious 
that even if William [IT were given for the sake of administrative 
convenience the full powers of government, Mary should have 
the status not of the Queen consort but of the Queen reigning 
by her own right, and that her portrait should appear by 
her husband's side on the coinage, Similarly the Lichchhavis 
may have insisted that their own name and the figure of their 
princess, Queen Kumiiradevi, should appear on the new 
imperial coinage, which Chandragupta thought of issuing on 
assuming the imperial tithe Mahdrajddhirdja* This peculiar 
political situation must indeed have been responsible for the 
addition of such features as the name and figure of Kumaradevi 
occurring on the obverse. Mr. Allan is surprised that 
Chandragupta should have been content to issue only 4 jomt 
coinage throughout his comparatively long reign. The reason ts 
obvious. He must have thought it diplomatically expedient 
not to offend the susceptibilities of the Lichchhavis by dis- 
continuing the joint type. To revert to the English example, 
it may be noted that William III continued the joint type of 
coinage till the death of Queen Mary II in 1694, after which he 
issue for the first time coinage in his own name bearing only 
his own portrait. As coins of Chandragupta I bearing only 
his own name and figure are not found, we may perhaps con- 
elude that Kumaradevi did not predecease her husband. It may 
be pointed out that Mr, Allan’s view that Chandragupta [ had a 
comparatively long reign does not appear to be justified, if he 
is referring to Chandragupta’s reign as an emperor. 
Chandragupta must have thought of issuing coinage only in the 
latter part of his reign, when his position had become sufficiently 
strong and secure to justify his assuming the imperial title and 
starting a new era, Within less than years after the last men- 
tioned event, Samudragupta was already on the throne as is 





1 Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 25-6, : 

2 Mr. Allan observes that we need not neocesanly assume that 
Séomigptir 3 soa I atruck ins Cer, AARNE the title Mahdndjadh int ao, a 
some of the greatest Hindu sovereigns, e.g. Harshavardhana, do not 
appear to have struck coins at all (p. bxviii}. It may be pointed out that 
wie have now found several coins of Harsha ; the coine of Liditya pub- 
lished by Sir R. Burn are undoubtedly to be attributed to that emperor 
as maintained by him, (J.R.A.S., 1006, pp. 843-850 
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proved by his Gaya copper plate.’ Itis therefore by no means 
certain that Chandragupta really ruled long after he had started 
an era and begun his coinage. 

The original feature of the reverse of these coins consists 
merely in the substitution of a lion for the throne of the goddess. 
It may be pointed out here that goddess seated on the lion 1s 
not unknown to the Kushina coinage. Nana appears as seated 
on a lion as early as the reign of Huvishka.“ Recently Captain 
Martin has published a coin of the Late Kushina King Kaneshko, 
where a goddess, whose name is unfortunately illegible, is shown 
as seated on a lion in the same way in which she does on 
the Chandragupta-Kumiradevi coins." The mint-masters of 
Chandragupta may well have taken the idea of representing the 
goddess as seated on the lion from this Kaneshko type.4 They 
may have modified the prevailing throne type by the substitution 
of the lion, as was the case with this recently published Kaneshko 
type, probably because Durga, seated on her mount the lion, was 
the tutelary goddess of the Lichchhavis, whose name appears 
by her side. The presence of this legend Lichchharayah can 
also be satisfactorily explained by the joint coinage theory. The 
Lichchhavis claimed to be equal partners with the Guptas in the 
new empire and so it was necessary to put their name on the 
reverse, This system of putting the name of an honoured ally 
on the reverse seems to have been suggested by the earlier 
practice of putting the name of the heir-apparent, viceroy or 
governor on the reverse, as seen in the case of the coins of Azes I, 
Azilises, Vonones, Gondopharnes, Hermeus, ete. 

With reference to the reverse of these coins Mr. Allan observes 
that *It is impossible that if the coin engravers had succeeded 
in evolving a type like the reverse of Pl. HI, 14 or 15 (where 
the incongruous back of the throne is altogether eliminated), 
they would have reverted in Samudragupta’s reign to reverses 
like Pl. I, 1-4,—PL IV, 1 ete. and begun the process of freeing 
the type from meaningless elements anew’. If this argument 
were faultless, we should expect that the mint masters having 
once succeeded in freeing the reverse from meaningless elements 
in Samudragupta’s reign, the reverses like those on Pl. I, 14 
should not reappear in later reigns. As it is we find that 








| Even if we ossume that this plate is epurious, it is clear that the 
forgery was committed not later than the éth century aw. The know- 
ledge about the duration of the reign of Chandragupta I must have been 
fairly accurate at that time, and the forger is not likely to have commit- 
ted any mistake in the dating of the plate. 

* Catalogue of the Coina in the Punjob Museum, Vol, I, Pl. XX, x. 

4 Numismatic Supplement for 1931-3, p. 7. . 

* It is true that this type is at present rare, but we find cases of 
rare types being sometimes selected as prototypes. The Copper coinage 
of Bhimaka haa for ite prototype an obscure coin type fequed joint by 
8 ilirise= with Ages; see Rapson, Catalogue of Andhra Coins, p. evil and 
Pl. IX, 237-242, and Punjab Museum Catalogue, Pl. XIV, No, 396. 
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Chandragupta II, the successor of Samudragupta, has also 
issued coins exactly similar in their revérse to the coins on PI. I, 
1—4 as will be clear from Mr. Allan's catalogue, Pl. VI, Nos. 1, 3 
and 4. It is obvious that in spite of the originality exhibited by 
the mint-masters on some types, they did revert again to the 
Kushina prototype as late as the reign of Chandragupta Il, 
This may be due to local reasons, such as the partiality felt for 
the type in some areas, mostly in the northern parts of the 
Gupta empire. 

We shall now consider the rest of Mr. Allan's argu- 
ments against assigning these coins to Chandragupta I. “If 
Chandragupta I had issued coins, it would be remarkable " Says 
Mr. Allan, ‘that Samudragupta did not immediately continue 
their issue’. ‘There is however no evidence to show that there 
was really a large interval between the coinage of Chandragupta I 
and that of Samudragupta, The legend— | 

Samara-sata-vitata-vijayo jila-ripur=ajito divam jayali 
on the Standard type of Samudragupta's coins need not prove 
that they were issued towards the end of his reign after hia 
northern and southern victories. Samudragupta was the right 
hand of his father and had distinguished himself on many 6 
battle-field during the latter's lifetime; his selection as the 
Yuvarija was largely due to his proved mettle. The legend 
samaraésata, etc. can very well refer to his victories won as Yuva- 
rija. It may be further pointed out that this legend on the 
Standard type of Semcon coinage is the least bombastic 
and grandiloquent of his legends. The legends on his Battle- 
axe, Archer and Asvamedha types: 

Kritanta-parasur =jayaty=ajita-rdja-jetd =jitah (Battle- 


axe type) 
Apraliratho vijitya kshitim sucharitair=divam jayati 
(Archer type) 


Rajadhiydjah prithivin vijitya 

divam jayaty=ahrpita-vdjimedhah (Asvamedha type) 
undoubtedly put forward a greater claim for valour and achieve- 
ments than the legend on the Standard type. The latter there- 
fore was issued in the beginning of his reign, and the other types 
above referred to, later in his reign, when he had won fresh 
laurels in his northern and southern campaigns. 

Mr. Allan thinks that the Lion-slayer type of Chandragupta IT 
must have immediately succeeded the Chandragupta-Kumira- 
devi type, because both have on their reverse a goddess seated 
on the lion with a cornucopia in her hand. He says that this 
type is found on no other coins attributed to Samudragupta and 
it is unlikely that a type afterwards so popular should have been 
dropped throughout his long reign. It may be pointed out that 
this reverse type, a goddess seated on the lion, is not really very 
popular in succeeding reigns, it is confined only to the lion- 
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slayer types of Chandragupta IT and Kuméaragupta I, and it 
was obviously suggested there by the presence of the lion on the 
obverse, 

The greatest objection to the Commemoration Medal 
theory of Mr. Allan is the absence of the name of the comme- 
morator on these coins. In the realm of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics we have several examples of Commemorative 
Medals being struck by succeeding rulers, but there is not a 
single case so far known of a ruler commemorating his parents 
or predecessors, but failing to put his own name or /iruda on the 
commemorative medals, Agathocles and Antimachos Theos 
have issued a number of commemorative medals commemorating 
Alexander the Great, Antiochus Nikator, Didotos, Euthedemos, 
Demetrios * ete. They no doubt give the names and portraits 
of the heroes they commemorate on the obverse in the place of 
honour, but they are very particular to add their own name on 
the reverse. Enukratides has also done the same on the comme- 
morative medals issued by him in memory of his parents Heliocles 
aml Laodike.* If Samudragupta had really issued the 
Chandragupta-Kumiradevi type of coins as commemorative 
medals, it was in the fitness of things that the names and figures 
of his parents should have appeared on the obverse in the place 
of honour ; but his own name or at least his biruda should have 
figured on the reverse. Samudragupta in issuing these com- 
memorative medals must have been anxious to proclaim the 
fact of his filial devotion; as it is, there is nothing whatever on 
these so-called medals to show who had issued them. The absence 
of the name or biruda of Samudragupta on these coins is in 
my opinion the most convincing proof that they were not at 
all issued by him. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that we have some undoubted 
cases of commemorative medals struck by Gupta emperors. 
These are the Aédvamedha coins of Samudragupta and 
Kumiragupta I, which were undoubtedly struck to commemorate 
the performances of the Advamedha sacrifice by these emperors. 
The legends on the reverse of these coins, 

Adsvamedha-parikramah and 

Asvamedha-mahendrah 
contain the significant dirudas pardkrama and mahendra, which 
at once enable us to conclude that they were issued by 
Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I respectively. If we are to 
assume that like the above Advamedha coins, the Chandragupta- 
Kumiradevi coins are also commemorative medals, it is indeed 
strange that Samudragupta should not have at least put his 
hiruda on them, as he has done on his Advuamedha coins. 





are eo Gardner, Catalogue of Greek and Parthian Coins, Pla. IV and 
- ® Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Pl. IV, No. 3. 
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It will be seen from the above discussion that the 
Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins cannot be taken as com- 
memorative medals struck by Samudragupta; they were un- 
doubtedly issued by Chandragupta I himself in his own reign. 
He had owed his rise to the alliance with the Lichchhavis and 
his wife was a queen regnant; he had therefore to stick to this 
type throughout his reign, or at least during the lifetime of 
his wife Kumaradevi. 

A. 5. ALTERAR. 





347. THe gare Copren CornaGeE OF KUMABAGUPTA I, 


‘The only copper coin that can with absolute certainty be 
ascribed to Kumaragupta I is in the Bodleian Library’. This 
interesting statement occurs in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Gupta Coins (B.M.C., p. xevii). As long ago as 1889 V. A. 
Smith made the same observation : ‘ Bodleian No. 751. Collected 
by Tregear, probably at Ajodhya. Unique.... This is the 
only copper coin which we can affirm with certainty to have 
been struck as such by Kumfragupta’ (V. A. Smith: The 
Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern 
India, in J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 143). Tregear's collection was formed 
before 1848 and was acquired in that year by J. B, Elliot, who, 
eleven years later, presented it to the Bodleian Library. The 
discovery of a second specimen of a coin which had thus held 
the field as unique for the best part of a century is, therefore, 
of sufficient numismatic importance to be worth recording. This 
specimen, which is now in my cabinet, can, like the Bodleian coin, 
be ascribed with absolute certainty to Kumiragupta I: the 
obverse and reverse are almost identical, as will appear from the 
description given below, with that coin as listed and illustrated 
by Rapson in his ‘ Notes on Gupta Coins * (Num. Chron., 1891, 
Pl. IT, 15). 

Obw.: King standing |., wearing cloth and jewellery, with 
outstretched r. hand, probably holding a flower, 
and |. hand resting on hip. 

[Allan thinks that the king is ‘apparently 
throwing incense on an altar” (B.M.C., p. 13) 
but careful examination of my specimen leads me 
to make the alternate suggestion that he is holding 
a flower like his predecessor Chandragupta IT on 
some of his copper coins.] 

Rev.: Garuda with outstretched wings standing facing. 

[I may mention here that th Garuda represented 
on the copper coins is really the Garuda standard 

. of the Gupta dynasty represented in full on the 
gold Gupta coins. The pedestal of Garuda con- 
sisting of two parallel horizontal lines with cross 
vertical lines indicates that the whole is the top 
of the Garuda standard.) 


Legend on reve: FERIA] (St Kumaraguptah). 
Wt. : 27-3. 
S.: 6 


( 113.N. ) 
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As regards the Bodleian coin the B.M. Catalogue informs us that 
its size is -7 but its weight is not given by either Rapson or 
Allan ; the obverse is without any legend while on the reverse 
Kumaragu[ptah|] is legible. My coin furnishes the honorific 
Sri’, which had already been read into the Bodleian coin by 
V. A. Smith, so that the complete legend is ‘Sri Kumiira- 
guptah ’. 

- The Bodleian and my coin now share the distinction of being 
the only known specimens of what the B.M.C. describes as 
‘Type L' of Kumaragupta’s copper coinage and which it will 
be our endeavour to show here is the only type of Kumaragupta’s 
copper coinage so far known, 

The coin which Smith described as a copper coin of the 
‘Umbrella ' type of Kumaragupta [ (I-M.C., Vol. I, p. 116) is 
larger, thicker and heavier than the above described two coins 
and is probably a coin of Chandragupta IT. Smith's reading of 
the legend on the reverse is conjectural as the coin is, as he himself 
admits, ‘in very bad condition’. In 1889 Smith had written 
‘ The existence of this type (‘ Umbrella * type) of Kumaragupta's 
comage is perhaps doubtful, and rests on a single and very 
imperfect specimen..... (‘The Coinage, ete.,” p. 142). That 
specimen had belonged to Sir A. Cunningham. It is unfortunate 
that the Indian Museum coin is equally unsatisfactory, 

Allan in the British Museum Catalogue has grouped together 
as “Type IL° three coins, one of which is in the Leningrad 
Collection, the second in the Indian Museum cabinet and the 
third was originally in Rawlins’s collection. These three coins are 
#0 dissimilar to all known Gupta copper coins that they should 
be regarded rather as imitations of Gupta coins than as a genuine 
copper issue of Kumaragupta I. Owing to the debased style, 
Smith had at one time considered this type to belong to the 
Hina series (J.R.AS8., 1907, p. 96) but later he ascribed the 
Indian Museum specimen to Kumfragupta II (1.M.C., Vol. I. 
p. 120). There are strong reasons why these coins should not 
be assigned to any Gupta emperor, whether Kumfragupta I or 
IT. The gold, silver and copper coins of the Gupta emperors 
are distinguished for their generally high artistic merit in design 
and execution ; whereas the present coins exhibit crude work- 
manship. Smith erroneously read ‘Sri To’ for ‘Sr Ku’ on 
Rawlins’s coin, as Allan has pointed out, but the significant 
fact remains that this coin was found in the Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, along with a number of Huna coins (J.R.AS., 1907, 
p. #6 and pl. Fig. 1). Among Hiina coins not a few are imitated 
from Gupta coins and these offer the nearest parallels to the group 
under discussion. Again the portrait of the king, whether head, 
bust or three quarter length, figures on the obverse of all 
Chandragupta II's copper coins except the very minute ones, on 
which we have his name instead. Similarly on the two authentic 
copper coins of Kumaragupta I described above we have a three 
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quarter length figure of the king on the obverse. On these three 
coins, however, although the field is large enough for a portrait 
of the king on the obverse, we find a different motif, viz., Simha- 
vihini or the goddess Durgi seated on couchant lion, a well- 
known reverse type of Gupta gold coins, without the sharpness of 
relief of the original, All details seem to have been overlooked by 
the inexpert coiner so that the coins look as if they had been 
east in rough moulds and not struck with dies carefully worked 
with a graver like all the authentic issues of the Guptas. It is 
thus difficult to subscribe to the view that these coins were 
issued by Kumiaragupta I. 

It would not be out of place to mention here that Allan's 
description of the reverse, (wrongly described as * obverse ‘) 
as figuring ‘an altar’ (B.M.C., p. 113) needs correction ; as on 
Rawlins’ specimen, which I have carefully examined, the lower 
part of Garuda is unmistakeable ; again on the Indian Museum 
coin illustrated by Smith (I.M.C., Pl. xvii, 9) the figure of 
Garuda with outstretched wings can be clearly made out. Smith, 
too, originally described the device as an altar (J.R.A.S., 1907, 
p. 96) but rectified his error in the Indian Museum Catalogue 
(L.M.C., Vol. I, p. 120). Therefore, the reverse type of these 
three coins can be taken to be the usual reverse of Gupta coins, 
namely the Garuda, with a legend. 

The so-called coins of Valabhi fabric, which have long 
intrigued numismatists, may next be considered in passing. 
They are generally of an irregular shape but similar in design to, 
though at times coarser in execution than, the western silver 
issues of the Gupta emperors. 

Nevertheless they are not forgeries as Bohler held (ride 
Smith's ‘ Observations on the Gupta Coinage’ at pp. 138 and 
140) or imitations, as Smith originally thought (“ The Coinage of 
the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty, p. 145). The latter, 
indeed, later became convinced (vide * Observations on the Gupta 
Coinage ', p. 139) that these coins are a genuine Gupta issue. 
They are of copper, plated with silver, though in 4 few instances 
the plating has completely disappeared. This silver plated 
currency was deliberately issued on a debased silver standard at 
a time when there was a great dearth of silver but they cannot 
be regarded asa copper coinage. The British Museum Catalogue, 
therefore, very properly includes them among the silver issues of 

: Our conclusions in this paper may be brietly summarised as 
follows :-— 

(Ll) Only two copper coins can be ascribed with absolute 
certainty to Kumiragupta I, namely Tregear’s 
coin in the Bodleian and the coin in my cabinet. 
The obverse of these is: King in profile centre 
three quarters, holding flower in right hand an 
left on hip; the reverse: Garuda seated facing, 
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with outstretched wings, and inscription below : 
Sri Kum miraguptah. 

(2) The so-called * Umbrella’ type of coin ascribed by 
V. A. Smith to Kuméragupta I is probably a coin 
of Chandragupta IT. 

(3) The three copper coins, two figured in B.M.C., 
Pl. xviii, Nos. 25 and 26, and one in J.R.AS., 
1007, described on p. #6 and illustrated in the 
Plate as Fig. 1, are Hina imitations of Gupta coins. 
The obverse of these coins represents the goddess 
Simhavihini seated ng on lion |. and holding 
probably pada in right hand and an indistinct 
object, whether cornucopia or lotus in left; the 
reverse represents Garuda with outstretched wings 
seated facing, and inscription below ; Sri Ku. 

(4) The coins of Va Valabhi fabric of Kumiragupta I are not 


a true copper coinage. 





Asrr GHOSE. 


345. Two GoLp Corss oF StppHaRrasa (JayvastmHa). 


These two gold coins form part of a hoard discovered in 
village Pandwaha, Tahsil Garnatha, District Jhansi, U.P., 
in 1905, which included seven silver coins of the Adivariha type 
issued by the Pratihara King Bhojadeva (circa 840-80) A.D.). 
The gold coins were acquired and presented to the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, by the United Provinces Government in 
November 1905, and were then registered as coins of ‘ Medieval 
India’, Recently while preparing a list of gold coins in the 
Lucknow cabinet, I tried to study them and discovered that the 
obverse and reverse legends were identical. I took rubbings 
from the coins and forwarded them to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Archmology in India, who very kindly read 
the inscriptions for me and held that they were the issues of 
Siddharaja (Jayasimha) the most renowned and powerful king 
of the Chaulukya (Solinki) dynasty of Anhilwada (Gujarat). 
So far as I know, issues of this type and fabric are unknown and 
do not exist in any other Museum in India. 

It would be worth while referring here to the exploits of 
Siddharaja. He was a distinguished ruler of the Chaulnkya 
dynasty of Anhilwada in Northern Gujarat which held sway in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries a.p. and was the seventh 
ruler of the line (c. 1093-1143). He carried his victorious arms 
to Cuteh on one side and Malwa in the north-east and was 
called Avantinitha in inscriptions. The Vadnagar Prasasti of 
the reign of his son Kumarapala published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol, 1, page295, speaks of his taking prisoner Yasovarman, 
the King of Malwa, and his possessing the philosopher's stone ’, 
with the help of which he paid the debts of his subjects. He 
was a great patron of learning and arts and founded an era. 
[t is thus natural that such a powerful ruler should have tried 
to strike his own coinage particularly after his dominions hal 
touched those of Kanauj, where gold currency was in vogue. 
This, however, appears to have been in an experimental stage or 
confined to a few issues only. 

The two coins have an identical legend * Siddharajah " on 
both sides in characters of the 11th-]2th century 4-D. The 
weight and size fairly corresponds to the ie Id coins struck by 
his contemporary, King Govinda-Chan va (c. 1112-1160), 
but the type is quite different, there being no effigy of any god 
or goddess on the reverse. The metal, no doubt, appears to be 
pure gold, free from alloy, but the irregular shape and the 
indistinct character of the impression rather unusual for gold, 
create doubt as to whether these pieces were intended for regular 

( TN. ) 
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currency, or struck for a special occasion, such as the conquest 
of Malwa, 


Weight 66 gra, 
Maa Size +85 
| Legend : 


l.1 Sri-Siddha- 
12 rajah 11. 


Weight 65 grs, 

Size +8, 

Legend : |, 1 * (Sr)i-Siddha-ra- 
12, jah 11. 





PrRayag DAYAL. 


340, ON CERTAIN UNPUBLISHED Cotss OF THE SULTANS 
oF MALWAa. 


The history and coinage of this dynasty has been completely 
dealt with in the pages of the Numismatic Chronicle. The 
first exhaustive paper on the subject was published in Vol. U1, 
Fourth Series, in the year 1904 by Dr. L. White King and the 
second which incorporated all the researches of the next twenty- 
seven years (1904-1031) was published in Vol. XII, Fifth Series, 
by Mr. H. Nelson Wright. In the present paper it is intended 
to describe a large number of such coins as have not been noticed 
hitherto. Almost all of these are from the cabinet of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, a majority having been purchased 
from Mr. G. T. M. Hamilton of Allahabad. About two dozen 
coins from the collection of Mr. Ratilal M. Antani of Udaipur 
are also included herein, and are distinguished from the Museum 
collection by the letters a, 4, or ¢, ete., added to the serial 
number, 

Shapes, 

Although the coins of Malwa were generally minted in 
square form, the round type was also issued by some of the 
rulers. Some of the rulers minted purely round coins, and 
others struck exclusively square issues, while there were some 
who seem to have issued both round and square coms :— 

(a) The coins issued by Hoshang Shih, Muhammad | 
and Kadir Shih (under Mahmud IIT of Gujarat) 
are all round in shape. 

(6) The coins struck by Mahmud II, Muhammad II, 
Ibrahim Lodi and Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, 
are all square. 

(c) The coins minted by Mahmud I, Ghiyis Shah, Nasir 
Shah, Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat), Muhammad Adil 
(Suri) and Baz Bahadur are of both varieties, viz. 
the round and square in shape. 

The coins catalogued in this paper are different from those 
published so far, in one way or the other. It is not deemed 
necessary to narrate such peculiarities in each case as can be 
seen in the body of the Catalogue. Only the few more important 
features which are of special interest are detailed below -— 

(a) Coin No. 11 is a unique billon piece of Ghiyas Shih as 
heir-apparent, The mint is Shidiibad, date 
(8)50 a.n, and the weight is 165 grains. 

So far it was believed that Mahmiid had conferred 
on his son the privilege of striking coins between the 
( LION. ) 
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year 862 and S68 H. because the coins of only those 
years had come to our notice. But the discovery of 
this singular piece proves that this privilege was con- 
ferred on Ghiya as Shih much earlier than 862, History 
is totally silent as to the date when Ghiyis Shah was 
proclaimed Heir-apparent and the theory that he 
was so appointed about the year 862 H. is based entirely 
on the data of coins known so far, We know from 
historical sources that Ghiyis Shah was taking part in 
the military operations with his father from a very 
early time. According to Farishta, this ruler as he 
had, during the last thirty-four years, been eialoved 
constantly in the field, fighting under the banners of 
his illustrious father, he now yielded up the sword to 
his son in order that he might himself enjoy ease the 
rest of his days (vide Brigg’s Farishta, Vol, IV, 
p. 236). He ascended the throne in 873 H. and if he 
was fighting for thirty four years previously, he ought 
to be quite a strong and grown-up prince in the year 
839 «., which is the year of his father’s accession to 
the throne. We also know that Mahmud was always 
engaged in wars against his neighbouring kings from 
the time he ascended the throne. In the words of 
Farishta “Scearcely a year passed that he did not take 
the field, so that his tent became his home and his 
resting place the field of battle’, This shows that the 
son was acting as a Commander under the bannersof 
his father from the time of the latter's accession till 
his death in 873 . and it seems quite safe and natural 
to suppose that Mahmid must have appointed his son 
Ghiyaés Shah as Heir-apparent some years after his 
accession. The year 850 m, in which this coin was 
struck cannot definitely be said to be the year when 
Ghiyas Shah was proclaimed the Heir-apparent. He 
might have been declared even earlier, but as this is 
the only piece so far known it carries the date of his 
becoming Heir-apparent. back from $62 to 850 4, 


(6) Coin No. 15 is another unique rupee of Sultan Ghiyiis 


Shih. The date is 577 a.m. and it weighs 164 
grains, The legend on this coin is the same as on 
No. 33 of Mr. Wright, but it differs in shape, weight 
and date and is the earliest rupee of this Sultan, 


(c) Coin No. 28 is the third unique silver piece of this 


Sultan. The weight of this tiny piece is 13-5 
grains and as such is the lightest coin known so 
far in the Malwa series. According to the standard 
of 96 rati this is the one twelfth piece of a Tanka, 
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(dq) Coin No, 117a@ is the fourth unique silver coin of Biz 
Bahadur. It weighs 106 grains, The silver coins 
of this Sultan were not known so far and this is 
the only piece which has come to our notice. 

All these four unique coins are round in shape 

(e) Up till now only one type of Biz Bahadur’s coins was 
known (vide No. 95 of Mr. Wright), But in this 
collection three more types have been noticed. 

These may be referred to in the body of the Catalogue 
at its proper order, 

(f) Dr. White King has figured two coins of Akbar, the 
Mughal Emperor, but Mr. Wright has not men- 
tioned any. In this collection there are two 
copper square coins of this ruler. The date 969 
A.H., Which is the year of the Mughal conquest 
of Malwa, can be read on one and the mint Mandu 
on the other, 


CATALOGUE OF Cotns of MALWa. 
Hoshang Shah. 
AH. S08-838=4.p. 1405-1455. 
(1) AR. 153 grains. a.n. 835. 


Similar to No. 2 of Mr. Wright ' but date 835. 
» This coin was struck in the last year of his reign. 


(2) £. 66 grains. Mint Shadiabid. 
» Obverse legend is inscribed in a somewhat different way and 
M.M. No. 27 is to be seen both above and below the + of Gy. 
PL 12 
(2a) AE. 41 grains, Mint Shadiabiid. 
Similar to No, 4 of Mr. Wright but smaller and M.M. No. 11. 
(26) 2B, 28 grains. Mint Shidiibdéd. 
Similar to above but smaller and M.M. No, 20, 


Muhammad Shah J. 
aH. 838-S40—a.p. 1435-1436, 


(3) AR. 159 grains, A.H. Soo. 
ere legend same as on No. 5 of Mr. Wright. 





1 The article on * The Coinage of the Sultans of Malwa" by Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, published in the Numismatic Chronicl, Fifth Series, 
Vol. ATT, 1831. 
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Reverse :— 
Ja 


clei) Lass 
AT’ 4 PL. 12 


(4) 46. 120 grains. Mint Shidiabad. 
Similar to No. 7 of Mr. Wright but in double the weight. 


Mdhmud Shah I. 
AH. S40-ST3=—a.D. 1436-1405. 
(5). A’. 160 grains. a.m. 841. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 8 of Mr. Wright but is dated 4 » cw! » sae! 
Le. S41 AcH. | 

The date and mint inscribed on the circular margin is quite 
distinet and this is probably the earliest gold coin of this 
Sultan. 

(52) Sq. Billon, 150 grains. a.m. 868, 

Similar to No. 13* of Mr. Wright, but date Ava, the middle 
figure written in reverse order. 

(6) Billon, 92 grains. aww. 848, Mint Shidiabad. 

Similar to No. 14 of Mr. Wright. The coins of this type 
generally weigh from 125 to 142 grains, but this coin which 
weighs only 92 grains is surely of a smaller denomination not 
known so far. 

(7) Billon. 134 grains. a.n. 858. Mint Shidiibad. 

This coin is also similar to No, 14 of Mr. Wright but is 
dated 855 att. Mr. Wright savs that the dates known on this 
type are from 845 to 853 a.w. but the date on this coin is 
unknown so far, 

(7a) Billon. 60 grains. Mint Shadiibfid. a.w. (85)2. 

Similar to No. 16 of Mr. Wright but date 852, 


(8) Billon, 61 grains. aw. 853. Mint Shidiibad. 
This is similar to No. 16 of Mr. Wright but is dated 853 
A.H, The dates known so far are 845, (84)7, 848 and 844 a.u. 
(Sa) Billon. 52 grains. Mint Shiadiibiéd. 
Similar to No. 17 of Mr. Wright, but 24 426 = in the 
margin and not date as in No. 17 of Mr. Wright. 


FF 
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(85) Billon. 36 grains. 
Obverse :— Reverse :— 
— is: jill 5 
«$i atl ia 


pun 3 galt 
galls Gall Sle e 


M.M. No. 65 to left of %. 
The arrangement of legend is somewhat different from 
No. 180 of Mr. Wright. Pl. 12 


(9) Sq. Billon. 37 grains. «a.H. (8)70. 
Similar to No. 19 of Mr. Wright which has no date. 
The date on this coin can be read aa (8)70 A.F. 
(10) 4. 17 grains. Mint Shidiaibad. 
Similar to No. 22 of Mr. Wright except in weight. 
This coin which weighs only 17 grains is supposed to be 
the third lightest coin struck by the Milwa Sultans. 


(10a) 28, 51 grains. a.m. 872. Mint Shadiibaéd. 
Similar to No. 25 of Mr. Wright but date 872. 


(hinds Shah. 
AH, 873-90(=a4.p, 1468-1500, 
I, As Heir-apparent. 
Unique. (11) Billon. 165 grains. a.m. (8)50, Mint Shadiitbad. 
Obverse : Reverse. : 

om ib pail y) 
Cc? oll w | PV Py es ole 
Sep} aake age 
olla (A) £: 









CI jh | ee 
ab Lalt 
Pi. 12 


IL. In hia own right. 


(12) Sq. A’. 170 grains. AH. S55. 
Obverse :-—Similar to No. 31 of Mr. Wright but no M.M. 
Reverse :-—Similar to No. 31 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 9 
and date $85, 
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(13) Sq. A’. 169 grains, a.m, 890. 
Obverse -—Similar to above but M.M. Nos. 5 and 13. 
Reverse -—Similar to above but date 890. 
(14) Sq. A’. 168 grains. a.n. 891. 
Obverse -—Similar to above but M.M. No, M4. 
Reverse :—Similar to above but date 891. 
The dates and M.M, on all these three coins are unpublished 
80 far. 
Unique. (15) A. 164 grains. aca. 877. Size 1-1 inch. 
Obverse :—Legend same as on No. 33 of Mr. Wright but no 
MLM. 


Reverse :—Legend same as on No. 33 of Mr. Wright but 
date S77. Pi. 12 
(16) Sq. AR. 71 grains. acm, 885. 
Similar to No. 34 of Mr. Wright, but no M.M. on obverse, 
and date (8)85 a.m. on the reverse, 
(17) Sq. AR. 80 grains, a.m, 894. 
Similar to above but M.M, No. 8 on obverse : and date 894 
on the reverse. 
(18) Sq. AR. 82 grains. a.n. (8)95. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 53 on obverse; and date 
(8)95 on the reverse, 
(19) Sq. AR. 7TH grains. a.n. (8)95. 
Similar to above but M.M. Nos. 53 and 74 on obverse; and 
date (8/95 on the reverse. 
(20) Sq. At. Sl grains. acH. 898. 
Similar to above, but M.M. No. 5 on obverse : and date 898 
on the reverse. 
(21) Sq. -R. 83 grains. No date. 
Similar to above, but M.M. No. 16 on the obverse, 
(Zla) Sq. AR. $2 grains. a.m. (5)92. 
Similar to No. 35 of Mr. Wright, but date (8/92 and MLM. 
No. 14. 
(216) Sq. R. 84 grains, a.m. (893). 
Similar to above, but date (8)03. 
(22) Sq. AR. S83 grains. a.m. (8)95. 
Similar to No. 35 of Mr. Wright, but new M.M. No. 1 and 


No. 74 on obverse. This M.M. is somewhat different from 
No. 72 of Mr. Wright. Pi. 12 


Unique. 
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(23) Sq. AR. 80 grains. A.n. (8/95. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 17 on the obverse. 
This M.M. is not known so far on this type of coins. 


(24) Sq. At. Sl grains. a. 904. 
Similar to above but M.M. Nos. 12 and 17 on obverse ; and 
date $04 on the reverse. 


(25) Sq. AR, S3 grains. a.n. 906, 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 19 on obverse; and date 
906 on the reverse. 
The dates 904 and 905 were not known so far on this type 
of coins. 


(25a) Sq. At. 41 grains. a.H, (8)94. 
Similar to No. 36 of Mr. Wright but date (8)94 and M.M. 
No. 4. 


(26) Sq. AR. 21] grains. a.n, (5)96. 
Similar to above, but M.M. No. 16 and date (5)96 on the 
obverse. 
(27) Sq. .R. 20 grains. No date. 
Similar to above, but M.M. No. 5. 


(28) At. 13-5 grains. No date. 
Obverse : Reverse : 
as whe oll 
a iF 
al’ — 
0 oe 


(29) Sq. 48. 275 grains. .H. (8)59. 
Similar to reverse of No. 390 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 6 
and date (8)85 in reverse form. 
(30) Sq. 46. 248 grains. a.H. 885. 
Similar to above but date in correct form and weight 248 
grains. In this case the weight is new. 
(31) Sq. 42. 127 grains. a.n, (8)56. 
Similar to reverse of No. 40 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No, 9 
and date (S)56. 


(32) Sq. 48. 132 grains. a.n. (8)58. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 6 and date (5)58. 
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(33) Sq. 2B. 118 grains. Date legible. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 38. 
This MLM. is new on this type of coins. 
(34) Sq. 46. 190 grains, a.m. 878. 
Similar to reverse of No. 41 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 3 
and date 875 4. This is the earliest coin struck in this type. 
(35) Sq. 48. 123 grains. a n. 896, 
Same as No. 41 of Mr. Wright but of much lesser weight. 
(36) Sq. 28. 191 grains. a.m. (9)00. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 17 and of heavier weight. 
(37) Sq. 2B. 128 grains. No date. 
Obverse :—Similar to above but M.M. No. 53 over “ of 
‘=. The M.M. on the reverse is hardly to be met on thia class 
of coins, | 
Reverse :—Similar to above, but new M.M. No. 2 resembling 
to Sun. Pi, 12 
(38) Sq. 4E, 118 grains, No date. 


Reverse -—Similar to above but M.M. somewhat different 
from M.M. No. 19. In MLM. No. 19 there is a cluster of 
seven circles, one being in the centre while the other six on the 
sides. While i in this case there is a cluster of six circles instead 
of seven and the arrangement being in the same order. Pl. 12 


(38a) 48. 52 grains. 


Ohverse : Reverse : 
ede oho. tLe Meal] 
3 
cylbelll 
M.M. No. 17 over lower ~. 


| Pl. 12 
(39) 48. 40 grains, «an. 881, 
Similar to No, 42 of Mr. Wright but round and smaller, 
(40) Sq. 46, 69 grains, a.H, 890, 
Reverse similar to No. 43 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 11 
over the upper + of C4) and date 890, 
(400) Sq. AS. 31 graina. 
Similar to above but no date oar smaller, M.M. No. 17 
over lower + of lal), 
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(406) JE. 33 grains. a.H, 888. 


Obwerse ¢ Reverse : 
ea lla 
AAA ol= ONL oy 
M.M. No. 1 of Dr. King. 


Pi. 12 
(41) Sq. 2. Tl grains, a.. (8)95. 
Similar to No. 44a of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 38 on © 
on obverse and lower + on the reverse. 
(42) Sq. ZE. 69 grains. at. (8)94. 
Similar to No. 45 of Mr. Wright but date (8)04 and M.M. 
No. 5 on the reverse. 
(43) Sq. 4i. (4 grains. a.a. 598, 
Similar to above but date 808. 
(44) Sq. 48. 33 grains, a.H. 588. 
Similar to No. 50 of Mr. Wright but date 888 and smaller. 
The & of + cuts the 4 of \. 
(45) Sq. 38. 60 grains. a.a, (8)75. 
Similar to No. 51 of Mr. Wright but date 878 and M.M, No. 3 
over date. No M.M. on the reverse. 
(46) Sq. 48. 62 grains. A.H. 84. 
Similar to above, but heavier and M.M. No. 3 over date. 


(47) Sq. AS, 64 grains. 





Obverse : Reverse : 
P| al 
See 
cle 
New M.M. No. 1 in lower v . 


Pi. 12 





ace. 906-916—a.p. 1500-1520. 


(48) Sq. A’. 169 grains, a.m. 907. 
Similar to No. 52 of Mr. Wright but heavier. The weight 
of this coin with date (07 is given by Mr. Wright as 120 grains. 
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(49) AR. S3 grains. a.m. 911, 

Legend similar to No. 53 of Mr, Wright but M.M. No. 22 on 
obverse and No. 31 on the reverse. 

(50) Sq. AR. 145 grains. ac. 913. Size. -B5. 

Similar to No. 55 of Mr. Wright but lighter and broader in 
Size. 

(91) Sq. A. 16 grains. an. 9106. 

Similar to No. 57 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 23 and date 
10, 

The weight is only 16 grains and as such is the second lightest 
coin of the Malwa Sulténs, 

(52) Sq. 2B. 178 grains. aca. 906. 
Obverse—similar to No. 58 of Mr. Wright. 
Reverse :— 

J 
Wel! 
—— 
R 
q-7 Ue] MM. No. 20, 

The difference in No. 58 of Mr. Wright and this coin is that 
in the case of the former, the date is below tha 2 of Sik 
and M.M. No. 20 is above the © of SLL while in this casa 
the arrangement is different. 

On the obverse of this variety of coins, a mark like thia < 


is noticed. Dr. White King calls it a ‘bar knot’ and 
Mr. Wright says that ‘The y forms a knot in the centre of 
the coin". My submission is that it is neither a bar knot nor 
the knot formed by ¢ in the centre of the coin but it is dis. 
tinctly a mint mark, No. 46 as figured by Mr. Wright. 
Other date :—a.n. 907 (MLM. No. 20, Wet. 145 grains), 
(93) Sq. 46. 82 grains. acm. (9)06. 
Similar to above, This coin which weighs only $2 grains, 
is probably the half piece of the above variety. Half pieces 
in this variety are not noticed so far. 
(94) Sq. 4B. 159 grains. ac. 912. 
Similar to above, but on reverse M.M. No. 24 and date 912 
above lower ¢ and © of OLLI respectively, 
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(55) Sq. 48. 163 grains. a.n. 915, 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 26 instead of No. 15. 
(56) Sq. 48. 132 grains. No date. 

Ohverse : Hleverse : 


Vale sek cllal 
— 
Ls | ie) on 





M.M. 68 over lower .r of ML. 
P]. 12 
(57) Sq. 2. 67 grains. No date. . 
Similar to above but on the reverse M.M. No. 69. 


(58) Sq. 4B. S80 grains. a.n. 915, 
Similar to No. 60 of Mr. Wright but on reverse M.M. No. 26 
instead of No. 15, 
(59) Sq. 28. 75 grains. No date. 
Similar to above, but on reverse M.M. No. 22, which is not 
known on this variety of coins, 
(50e) Sq. 2B. 44 grains. a.n. (9)06, 
Similar to above but smaller. This piece is decidedly the 
half unknown piece of the above variety. 


Mahmud Shah If. 
AH. 916—-087=—a-p. 1510-1530. 


(60). Sq. A’. 168 grains, a.H, 919, 

Similar to No. 64 of Mr. Wright, but date 919. This date 
is unknown so far and it was during this year that Muzaffar 
Shah I of Gujarat who had marched against Malwa, withdrew 
his army without coming in conflict with Mahmud’s forces. 

(60a) Sq. AR. 77 grains. a.n. 911. 

Similar to No. 67 of Mr. Wright, but date {11 and M.M. 
No. 26 on obverse. 

This is the earliest dated coin in this variety. 

(61) Sq. AR. 83 grains. a.m. 917. 
Similar to above, but MLM. No. 26 and 27 and not 26 and 2s. 


(62) Sq. AR. 83 grains. a.n. 918. 
Similar to above, but M.M. No. 26 and 22 and not 26 and 28. 
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(62a) Sq. AR. 170 grains. Ac. 915. 
Similar to No. 68 of Mr. Wright, but date 915 and MM. 
No. 15. 
This is the earliest dated coin in this variety, 
(63) Sq. AR. 169 grains. a.n. 922. 
Similar to above, but M.M. No. 26 and 27. 


(64) Sq. AR. 114 grains. acy, 927. 

Similar to No. 69 of Mr. Wright, but the date which is 
new 1s 927 and M.M. No. 31, 40 and 52 on the obverse and 
M.M. No. 15 on reverse. 

(65) Sq. AR. S4 grains. acy. 96] or 921. 

Similar to No. 70 of Mr, Wright, but M.M. No. 26, 20 and 55 

on the obverse and No, 27, 34, and new M.M. No. 4 on reverse, 
Pi. 12 
(66) Sq. 48. 148 grains. aca, 923, 

Similar to No. 69 of Mr. Wright but new MM. No. 5 on 
obverse and No, 27 on reverse. Copper coins in this type 
are not known so far, Pl. 12 

(67) Sq. 4B. 157 grains. aa. 918. 

Legend similar to No. 72 of Mr. Wright, but M.M. No, 22 
in the ¢ on obverse and M.M. No. 26 above the upper + and 
date 918 over the lower b of Sik_f on the reverse. 


(68) Sq. AE. 134 grains, acm, 917. 





Olwerse : Reverse : 
eH alt 55 P Similar to No. 73 of Mr. Wright 
Peels pol uf 
M.M. No. 71. Pl, 12 


(68a) Sq. 2. 114 grains. a.H. 931. 
Similar to No, 72 obverse of Mr. Wright but &! in place 
(69) Sq. JE. 133 grains. a.m, 918. 
Similar to No. 74 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. $2 and not 
No. 30 in the second “ on obverse, 
(70) Sq. 48. 127 grains. No date. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 73 in the second < on 
obverse and no date. 
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(71) Sq. 2. 60 grains. No date. 
Similar to above but no M.M. visible on the obverse and 
M.M. No. 17 on the reverse. 
This is new in weight in this variety. 
(72) Sq. 4S. 195 grains. a.n. 91D. 
Similar to No. 75 of Mr. Wright, but no M.M, on obverse, 
and M.M, No. 26 only and date on reverse. 
(73) Sq. 45. 132 grains. a.m. 919. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 31 in the & on obverse. 


(74) Sq. 42, 124 grains. a.n. 961 or 921. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 29 in the & on obverse 
and the centre digit in reverse form and M.M. No. 26 on 
reverse, 

(75) Sq. 4B. 55 grains. a.m. 922. 
Similar to No. 75 of Mr. Wright, but noteworthy in weight. 


(76) Sq. 4. 123 grains. a.m. 922, 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 37 in the & on obverse. 


(77) Sq. 2. 116 grains. a.m. 923, 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 4 on obverse and No. 26 and 
°9 om reverse. 


(78) Sq. 2S. 62 grains. a.m. 923. 
Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 26 
and date on reverse. 


(79) Sq. 46. 126 grains. an. 924. 

Similar to above but new M.M. No. iin the & on obverse. 
The mark which is entirely new resembles to a bird which is 
probably a sparrow, | Pi. 12 

(80) Sq. AE, 125 grains. A.n. 924. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 55 in the & on obverse and 

M.M. No. 40 and 46 on reverse. 


(81) Sq. AS. 128 grains. a. 925. 
Similar to above but new M.M. No. 7 on the reverse. This is 
a new mark and differs a good deal from No, 41 and 76 of 
Mr. Wright. Pl. 12 


(82) Sq, ZE. 125 grains, 4.4. $26. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 39 and 76 on reverse. 
(83) Sq. 126 grains. a.H. 927. 


Similar to above but new M.M. No. 8 on © on obverse. ) 
Side Pi, 12 
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(84) Sq. 22. 126 grains. a,H. 927. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 26 in the & on obverse. 


(85) Sq. 4. 123 grains. a.m. 928. 
Similar to above but new M.M. No. 9 in the & on obverse, 
Pl, 12 
(86) Sq. 48. 123 grains. a.H. 928. 
Similar to above but MLM. No. 15 in the & on obverse 
and M.M. No. 40 and 52 on reverse. 
(87) Sq. 4G. 127 grams. A.H. 028. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 15 in the & on obverse, 
and M.M. No. 40 and 42 on reverse. 
(88) Sq. 48. 63 grains, a.H. 928, 
Similar to above but no M.M. and smaller, 
($9) Sq. AE. 45 grains, a.w. 929. 
Similar to above but legend on both sides in the reverse 
order. M.M. No. 40 on reverse and much smaller in weight. 
(00) Sq. 45. 122 grains. a.H. 930, 
Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 29 
and 40 on reverse. 
(91) Sq. 2B. 126 grains, a.m. 930. 
Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 40 
and 52 on reverse. 
(02) Sq. 4%, 126 grains. a.H. 931. 
Similar to above, but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 29 
and 40 on reverse, 
(93) Sq. 4. S57 grains, a.H. 931. 
Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No, 40 
on reverse and smaller. 
(04) Sq. 46. 126 grains. a.H. 944. 
Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 29 
and 4) on reverse. 
Other dates :—035 (weight 125 grains); 936 (weight 122 
grains) ; 937 (weight 125 grains). 
(95) Sq. 48, 68 grains. “No date. 
Similar to No. 78 of Mr. Wright, but M.M. No. 26 and 20 
On reverse. 
(96) Sq. 4B. 62 grains. No date. 
Similar to above but M.M. No. 29 and 40 on reverse. 
(97) Sq. 4. 29 grains. No date. 
Similar to above but about half in weight. 
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(08) Sq. 48. 55 grains. No date. 
Obverse similar to No. 79 of Mr. Wright, but no M.M. 
Reverse similar to No. 78 of Mr. Wright, but M.M. No. 18, 
below the upper G, No. 40 over the lower L and new M.M, 


No. 10 above the upper 1, Pl. 13 
(98a) Sq. AS. 36 grains. a.H. 17. 
Similar to No. Sla of Mr. Wright, but date 917. 
(90) Sq. 2. 114 grains. Date y111- 
Similar to No. 88* of Mr. Wright, but date yy; below 
(inverted) trrat(ar) . 


Muhammad I, 
AH, 917-921, 
(0a) Rectangular, 43. 135 grains. a.H. 122 in reverse form. 


(O)werge : Reverse : 
cell 
mis ale we 
ols uw pel uy ol | 
A714 
M.M. No. 27 and 3s. M.M. No.17. Pl. 13 


Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 
AH. O37—-HH4. 
(100) Sq. 48. 57 grains, 4A.H. 939. 


Obwerse : Reverse : 
v 
(ole oy) (ali 
3 J 
Ltt a 
Mol 


M.M. 29 over upper > 
M.M. 40 over lower > 
of lel Pi iS 
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(101) 48. 136 grains, A.H. 94). 
Obverse : 
(x) 
» ball 
ek 


“ws 
_\saall rd 
(102) AB. 141 grains. a.H. 940. 
Obverse ; 

(x) 4 (1) 

y Nal 

ar 

sal y! 


New M.M. No. 11 above ‘»’- 


Other date :-—O41 a.a. 


(103) AZ, 192 grains. a.n. 942. 


Obverse : 
cralll 
» Wal 
—(") 
at 
jsaal »! 


M.M. No. 51 above ‘»’. 


(l04) Ai. 183 grains. a.H. S44. 


Obverae : 
Similar to above 
but M.M. No. 55 
above ‘»’. 


(vou. IIL 


Heverse : 


oS yl 
als pile 
CU 


Reverse : 


Similar to No. 89 of 
Mr, Wright. 


Pl, 13 


Fleverse : 
Similar to above, 


Jeverse : 
Similar to above. 
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(105) Au, 122 grains. AH. $43 on both sides. 


(Awerse : Reverse : 
cs : 
ee ew Jt a | 
Js Gaia 
ary vr 
[ail 9! poly 


(jane) Pl. 13 


New M.M. No, 12 on *»’. 


Qadir Shah (in his own name), 


(06) Sq. A, 102 grains, No late. 
(iwerse -— Heverse :— 


Fragments of le- In double sided square. 
gend found on al (3) 
Mahmud LL of Cee aS te 
Gujarat’s copper Lower portion illegible 
soins: and M.M. No. 4. 

Pl. 1d 
(LOGa) Sq. AB. 4fi grains. No date. 
Similar to above but smaller, 


Qadir Shah (Mahmud LL of Gujarat). 


(107) 48. 124 grains, A.H. 040, 


Olmerse : Reverse :— 
-L) r Similar to No. {) of 
Mr. Wright. 
ee 


— 
at PI. 13 
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[voL. I, 
(108) 45, G0 grains. a.H. 045. 
Oheerae :— Reverse -— 
AGE 3 yf Similar to above. 
2 
Ses 
ee 
(ol) oly cal! Pl. 13 
(108a) 45, 52 grains, au. 94(5). 
Obverse :— Reverse. -— 
3 5f oleh 
al is sy 
er cel 
slip aps PI. 13 
| M.M. No, 22. 
(100) 46. 153 grains. No date, 
Olwerse :— Keverse :— 
Similar tao No, 10s Similar to No, 1 
above, 


of Mr. Wright. 
(110-116) The following seven round copper coins which can 
detinitely be assigned neither to Gujarat nor Malwa, owing 


to their legend and dates are rather peculiar in type. 
The legend on all of them runs as follows :— 


(Nwerse :— Reverse :— 
cpl 4 al Lt as 
si ty 
Saal! ess pi 4g 
and date, 


Un the first four or five coins the Malwa marks Nos. 20), 
20 and 34 are found but on the last two mo marks are visible. 
The dates 042 and 945 to 47 a.n. are found on them. They 
weigh 174, 150-153 and the smallest 51 grains. 


Muhammad Adil (Baz Bahadur Governor). 
(117) Sq. AS. 49 grains, No date. 
Similar to No. 96 of Mr. Wright, but much smaller, 
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Ha: Bahadur. 
AH. OE OMS, 
Unique. (1170) AX. 106 grains. No date. 
(Mrerse :— Renerar -— 


The Kalina, cel. oli ole 3(4) 








BL a abe 


MM. No. 20 and 34. 


Pl. 13 
(118) Sq. AH. 52 grains, No date. 
Similar to No. 08 of Mr. Wright, but half piece. 
(119) Sq. AB. 108 grains. A, {, 
Ohperae :— Reverar :— 
gee Seren F Similar to No. ts 
le ply ob of Mr. Wright. 


alt) al 
M.M. No, 22. PL 13 
(190) Sq. AB, LOT grains. A.1. ii, 
(Chwerse :—. . Reverse -— 
3 at) al 
Vel} ay 


M.M. No. 22. Lb py 3 











(121) Sq, AS, 52 grains. 
Similar to above, but half piece. 


(122) Sq. 48. 52 grnins. A.H. (65, 


(Niwerae :— Reverse :— 
‘ as a ’ 


ole 
M.M. No. 73. 
PL 1S 
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Akhar, 
(123) Sq. Ag. 103 grains, AcH, O69, 
(verse -— 


Reverse ;— 
J 414 
(124) Sq. AE. 54 grains. Mint Mindu. 
Ohverse : 


Henerae -— 
Similar to above. 


— Pl. 18 


C, R. Stramat. 


Puate 13, 


TRASBL. TIT, 1937. Num. Surrr. (Silver Jubilee Number). 
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9° THREE Cor COLLECTIONS, 


The collections of Indian coins described here were mace 
by Colonel C. Seton Guthrie, R.E.. Doctor J. Gerson, da Cunha 
of Bombay, and Pandit Ratan Narain of Delhi, and belong to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The first two are of 
outstanding character ; I select the third from the minor collec- 
tions of the period. Colonel Guthrie's activities cover the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. After his death in 1875, 
his coins were purchased by the German Government in 1876 
and are in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, It was in the 
same year 1876 that Dr. da Cunha began to collect. His coins 
were sold by auction in 1889 at Sotheby's Rooms in London 
and he died in 1900. Pandit Ratan Narain was an official of 
the District Court at Delhi, and his cabinet shows what could 
he done in that ancient capital by a man of small means ; the 
Pandit died in the year 1887 or L558. Rodgers, the author of 
the Lahore and Indian Museum Catalogues written in the 
eighteen nineties, has noted that the Ratan Narain collection 
went to the United States of America as it was purchased by 
Durkee, a citizen of Chicago (or New York). Durkee's Gauntlet 
Brand Select Spices and Mustard, also Oriental Salad Dressing 
are advertised in Lippincott's Monthly Magazine, Philadelphia, 
1900. I understand that the coins were left to the Metropolitan 
Museum. New York. They are now in the Museum of the 
American Numismatic Society, New York, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing them in the summer of 1921, Dr. da Cunha 
was an active member of learned Societies and the author of 
noteworthy monographs and papers on history, coins and 
kindred subjects. I have not found any publication by Colonel 
Guthrie or by Pandit Ratan Narain. 

The background of this study is provided by the allusions 
in the writings of that fine numismatist Mr, Charles J. Rodgers 
of Amritsar, whose catalogues I have already mentioned, He 
was an ardent collector in the Punjab from about the year 1870), 
and a regular contributor on numismatic and historical subjects 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and other periodi- 
cals from 1879 almost till his death in 1898 (1). These papers were 
beautifully illustrated by his own drawings (2). Mr. Rodgers 
belonged to the numismatic tradition of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham with whom he was 4 regular correspondent. At 
first a worker in the same field, that of the ancient coins of India, 
he soon quitted it to specialize in the issues of the Delhi dynasties. 
His cabinet was purchased by the Punjab Government and 
catalogued by himeelf. I examined Treasure Trove on behalf 
of the Government of the Punjab for thirteen years from LMT 


( 199 N. ) 
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and became familiar with the writings of the man who was doing 
the same work till ten years previous to myself, Rodgers’ 
papers and the introductions to his Catalogues are enlivened 
by expressions of personal opinion and references to forgotten 
worthies. There are repeated tributes of respect and veneration 
to his ‘ numismatic father and teacher » that * prince of Indian 
nhumismatists’ General Sir Alexander Cunningham, whose 
cabinet was ‘beyond and above all present collections ’, 
Although Cunningham wrote his first coin paper in IS40, he 
overlapped Rodgers as an active worker by a quarter of a century 
and died only five years before him. Both ( ‘unningham and 
the great Edward Thomas were awarded the Medal of the 
Numismatic Society of London (now R.N.S.) in the years 1886 
and 1885, respectively, and the latter is in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Rodgers was handicapped throughout by lack of money ; 
he lived and died a poor man. He save that he had to let 
precious things slip through his hands, or purchased them for 
sale to obtain funds for his Mughal series, He names three 
rarities which he always regretted letting go, the heavy rupee of 
Humayun found at Saharanpur, the rupee of Shah Jahan with 
name Khurram obtained in Lahore, and the rupee of Shah Shuja 
Muhammadi acquired at Delhi. Still they were not lost to 
posterity as all three are in the British Museam. One of my 
earliest finds in Delhi was another piece of the same Mughal 
claimant Shah Shuja, and I ultimately possessed three. A second 
Khurram rupee was in the Ratan Narain collection and a fine 
heavy rupee of Humayun showing the mint Agra in the Guthrie 
cabinet, The latter issue is a restoration piece and marks a 
new epoch as it is the first Mughal rupee (3). 

The references to Rodgers’ co-workers are invaluable for a 
history of Mughal coin collecting. He was full of enthusiasm 
and missionary zeal, and was equally anxious that the Indian 
Museums should get their fair share. This was the reason why 
he repeatedly drew attention to collections which he hoped 
might be acquired. In 1880 no Museum in India had a coin 
catalogue ; while the Calcutta Museum was destitute of coins, 
the Berlin Museum was getting everything good in Europe. For 
4 long time there was no response to Mr. Rodgers’ efforts. Even. 
tually the Punjab Government purchased the bulk of his cabinet 
and financed the production of a Catalogue without a single 
illustration, Rodgers’ Suri and Sikh coins are in the Madras 
Museum. 

In J.4.8.8., 1880 there are references to C. R. Stulpnagel, 
Pandit Katan Narain and J. G. Delmerick. The last named was 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner. and a contemporary of Ratan 
Narain in Delhi. The J.A.S.B. for 188] and 1882 contained 
papers by A. F. R. Hoernle, Rodgers was then in the full tide 
of his activity. Collections mentioned by him are those of the 
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Rev. J. Doxie (4), Alexander Grant and W. Theobald. By Iss4 
Vincent Smith was writing about Gupta coins and J. Gibbs on 
Ramatankas. A year later Rodgers mentions L. White King, 
“a most indefatigable numismatist *, In 1886 appears the 
name of J. D. Tremlett, Judge of the Chief Court, Lahore, (5), 
also of Dr. da Cunha as the owner of some fine coins of the Delhi 
Sultans. On p. 192 of J.A.S.B., 1886 there is an allusion to the 
cabinets of Sir E. C. Bayley, Edward Thomas, Alexander Grant 
and Cunningham ; all the coins of a Colonel Stacey are said to 
have gone to Berlin. In the Preface to Part IV of the Punjal 
Museum Catalogue, Calcutta 1895, Rodgers mentions the collec- 
tions of Eugene Leggett of Karachi, of Dr. Stulpnage! and Tom 
Higgins of Lahore, of Pandit Ratan Narain of Delhi, and of an 
Indian Army General whose name is not given (f). All had been 
dispersed and from them no Indian Museum had derived one 
single coin, This was regrettable but the first part is not true 
of the Ratan Narain cabinet ; it has found an appreciative and 
permanent home in the New World. 

Rodgers was a constructive and unselfish lover of his art. 
His criticisms were impelled by an abiding desire to create and 
improve facilities for the study of coins in India as historical 
documents, and for the proper use of Indian Museums and of 
Provincial Coin Cabinets. He reaped some reward during his 
lifetime but nothing like the response he deserved. 

There is little to be gleaned about Colonel Charles Seton 
(uthrie, R.E., apart from his prominence as a coin collector. 
[gather that he was of good Seoteh stock, possessed considerable 
means, and lived at one time in Great Russell Street. He was 
certainly in touch with the British Museum and with experts 
like Edward Thomas. We are told in the obituary notice that 
his quiet and private life, aided by an ample fortune, enabled 
him in a remarkable manner to promote the study of Oriental 
Numismatics, though he was not the author of any memoir on 
the subject (7). Colonel Guthrie was a keen collector for Many 
years in India till the very day of his sudden and unexpected 
death. It was understood that Colonel Guthrie's collection which 
amounted to 1340 A’., 7100 AR. and 10,000 AE, had been offered 
to the German Government for the moderate sum of £5,000. 
There was no catalogue beyond that of the coins of the early 
Khalifas prepared by Stanley Lane Poole. | 

This magnificent collection was actually purchased by the 
German Government in the year 1876 ; it is in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin, Its importance had been foreshadowed by 
the numerous references to ‘ the choice Pathan series © in Edward 
Thomas's classic work The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Dethi, London, 1871. At the time of writing, the collection was 
in England. Three years later Stanley Lane Poole published a 
catalogue of the coins of the Amavi Khalifas in the Guthrie 
cabinet (8). ‘The series which it describes is scarcely, if at all 
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inferior to the corresponding portion in the British Museum.’ 
It will be realized with what excitement I anticipated seeing this 
great collection about which so little was known. I[ visited 
Berlin in the spring of 1922 and was received with great kind- 
ness by Dr. Regling and his staff. I am much indebted 
to him for the generous permission to describe unpublished 
coins. The character of the Mughal section is apparent when 
[say that Colonel Guthrie possessed thirty-four zodiacal mohurs 
of the Emperor Jahangir covering all twelve signs, mostly in mint 
state, together with three or four portrait mohurs of Jahangir, 
superb hawk mohurs of Akbar struck at Asir and Agra mints 
and a silver mehrabi coin of Akbar. The zodiacal pieces included 
the gold and silver Ram of Fathpur mint, a gold Gemini of 
Ajmir and a silver Capricornus of Lahore mint. An outstanding 
piece is the rupee of Humayun's restoration period which shows 
the mint Agra quite clearly (9). The Pathan section needs no 
commendation from me, I saw several interesting pieces still 
unpublished ; the most curious of these isa billon coin of Sikandar 
Sur modelled on the billon issues of Sikandar Lodi. Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright has been allowed to include these in his forth- 
coming comprehensive work on the money of the Delhi Sultans. 
Ancient coins are not lacking. Two Indo-Bactrian drachms 
of Telephus were published and illustrated in A von Sallet’s 
Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Groasen in Baktrien and Indien, 
Berlin, 1879 (10). I fear, however, that neither specimen is 
renuine, 

J. Gerson da Cunha was born at Arpora (Goa) on the 3rd 
February, 1844 ; he was the eldest son of Francisco Caetano da 
Cunha, Lieutenant Commandant of the Fort of Baga, to whom 
he dedicated his History of Chaul and Bassein. He qualified for 
the medical profession in London and Edinburgh, and returned 
to Bombay in 1867, in which city his career of useful merical 
work only ceased with his death, which occurred at his residence 
in Bombay on the 3nd July 1900 (11). He was a man of learning 
and culture and became a regular contributor of papers on anti- 
quarian subjects, mainly to the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. He was well equipped for the 
pursuit of these studies as in addition to his knowledge of Indian 
languages, he spoke English, French, German, Italian as well 
as his mother tongue Portuguese. As a coin collector da Cunha 
specialized in Indo-Portuguese money and in the issues of the 
European Companies, though his cabinet included typical and 
valuable specimens covering the whole range of Indian numis- 
matics. He joined the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1873. In 1889 he was made a Joint Secretary, espe- 
cially in connection with numismatics, and became in addition a 
Vice-President in the year 1592, holding this office till his death 
in 1900. T had the pleasure of meeting Mrs, da Cunha and her 
daughter Miss Olivia da Cunha in Bombay in January, 1919. - 
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A Catalogue of the Coins in the Numismatic Cabinet belonging 
to J. Gerson da Cunha was published in four parts at Bombay in 
the years 1888 and 1889. The author's distinctions and corres- 
ponding memberships, beginning with Knight of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great and of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 
oceupy thirteen lines of small print; I am informed that im 
addition to all these he was Knight Commander of the Literary 
and Scientific Order of St. James of Portugal. There is a notice 
of the collection in the Revue Belge de Numismatigue for 1855, 
‘Le Medaillier du Dr. da Cunha o Bombay’, contributed by 
A. Engel who says that Dr. da Cunha began to collect in 1876 
and by 1888 had accumulated 27,000 coins. Like Colonel 
Guthrie, he wns a collector on the grand scale, The coins cover 
almost the entire field of numismatics outside Mediwval and 
Modern Europe; but I think the collection suffers from this 
diffusion of effort. Within the scope of this paper T can give 
little more than brief statistics. The First Part of the Catalogue 
described the gold and silver series of the Oriental Khalifate, 
$75 AT and 717 Ata total much in excess of that of the existing 
British Museum Catalogue, The Second Part is devoted to 
miscellancous Muhammadan coins of countries outside India, 
1,875 in number, including a large proportion of gold pieces. 
Part Three is a catalogue of the gold and silver Coins of the 
Musulman Dynasties of India, The coins of the Delhi Sultans 
are moderate. There is a gold piece of the Sultans of Kashmir 
like Num. Chron, 1933, Pl XXII, 1—Bahmani coins 
number 7 A’ and 27 &. The finest section is that of the 
Mughal Emperors ; the pieces catalogued number 236 AN’ and 
G08 A. Gold coins of Akbar include eleven ilaii mohurs of 
Agra and Lahore mints, and a hawk mohur of Asir. Tf correctly 
described. the mohur of Sarhind mint, date 50, Aban, is new, 
There are two portrait and seventeen zodiacal mohurs of 
Jahangir, including the complete set purchased from James Gibbs. 
Tho latter had been described by Gibbs himself in Notes on the 
Zodiacal Rupees and Mohwra of Jehangir Shah, JBBRLA.S., 
1878. The author relates that he had collected coins from the 
time he first came to [nclia in PS46. The Gibbs cabinet and that 
of Dr. Bhau Dhaji were purchased en bloc by Dr. da Cunha. 
I note that the unique Cancer mohur of Nur Jahan is correct hy 
attributed to Kashmir mint in the da Cunha Catalogwe (12). 
There are 67 A? of Shah Jahan. Amongst the later Mughal 
gold is a Burhanpur mohur of A’zam Shah. The silver pieces 
are a representative lot. The Fourth Part of the Catalogue 
describes 5,000 miscellaneous coins struck in India and elsewhere ; 
these again include some hundreds of gold pieces. | have no 
doubt that the best series are those of Portuguese India and of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Dr. da Cunha did not possess a gold 
Sassanian coin but had 760 silver. 
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Dr. Da Cunha proposed to print a Fifth Part of the Catalogue 
in which he hoped to describe a fine set of Ramtankas, of coins 
af Southern Indian and other Hindu dynasties, and a separate 
lot of rare pieces which be had reserved for a special memoir. 
There were in addition the vast series of the copper issues of 
Muslim dynasties of India, As faras I know these supplementary 
Parts never appeared. Perhaps the author was discouraged by 
the results of his London sale in 1889 (13), Not only was there 
poor publicity but the Sale Catalogue was a hand list of the 
briefest kind without a single illustration ; the coins were put up 
in lots varying in number from two or three to 18, 35, 45, and 
‘a parcel’, Nothing could have been more disastrous from the 
point of view of a good sale, and the coins went at pitiful prices, 
To quote Mr. C, J, Rodgers, * These coins are interesting to our 
Mahomedan fellow subjects in India, and should have been 
secured for the Museums of the country. Unfortunately no 
one im aathority in India knew of the sale of these coins in London, 
and so they were dispersed, realizing for the indefatigable and 
learned collector scarcely their intrinsic value ’. 

A hand list of the Ratan Narain collection was printed in 
the year 1S88 and circulated for the purpose of selling the coins 
(15). A Foreword states that the Pandit’s father was a Tahsildar 
in the Delhi District. The son entered Government service and 
became Nazir in the District Court of Delhi. He chose to remain 
in this comparatively unimportant post till his death. Being 
passionately fond of old coins, he devoted almost the whole of 
his leisure to their collection, The Pandit intended to publish a 
Catalogue on his retirement but did not live long enough. The 
great bulk of the coins are pieces of the Delhi Sultans and Mughal 
Emperors. The printed list is of little use from the point of 
view of accurate identification but it is clear that the cabinet 
contained many rarities, There are one-hundred and ten gold 
coins including nine zodiacal mohurs of Jahangir, two gold pieces 
of A’zam Shah, one of Kam Bakhsh and two of Muhammad 
Ibrahim. The silver and copper coins were tabulated in some 
nine hundred items; there are rupees of Dawar Baksh, Bodar 
Bakht and Bahadur Shah. The existence of other good coins 
is clear from those I have been kindly allowed to publish by the 
American Numismatic Society, (9). The Pathan coins are a fine 
lot. Noteworthy items are rupees of Eltutmish, Raztya, Bahram, 
Kaiumurs, Khusru and Sikandar Sur. 

The twentieth century ushered in a new era with the appear- 
ance of the First Numismatic Supplement to the J.A.8.R. in 
the year 1903. The names of the contributors are well known, 
the late Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmedabad, Mr. R. (now Sir 
Richard) Burn and Mr. H. Nelson Wright. These three formed 
the nucleus of the meeting in Mr. Nelson Wright's house at 
Allahabad when the Numismatic Society of India was founded 
in December, 1910. The first President was the late Sir John 
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Stanley, Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court; I was 
Secretary and Treasurer for the first ten years of the Society's 
existence. At the end of the first year the total membership 
amounted to 46. The Society has continued to grow and 
flourish, and it happily celebrates its Silver Jubilee in the month 
of writing, December, 1935. 


APPENDL.. 
(1) ‘There is an obituary notice on p. 26 of Proceedings of the London 
Numismatio Society, 1898-99. 
(2) Mr. ea a only successor in this line has been the late Mr. W. H. 
Valentine, 


F.EK.N.S5. 

(3) For recent descriptions of all three pieces sce Num. Chron, 1023 and 
1926. Another coin of Shah J with nome Khurram is the 
unique couplet nisar, Num. Chron., 130. 

(4) The Rev. J. Doxio was a missionary in Kashmir. I saw his coins 


in the cabinet of the late Mr. R. Sutcliffe, Burnley, Lancashire. 

(5) The Tremlett collection, «mull and choice, is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 

(6) Attention is invited to the Coin Bibliography op pp. XVIT to XLX of 
Mr. teers’ Catalogue of the Coins in the Government! Museum, 
Lahore (Caloutta, 1801); also in the same author's Con onllerdine 
in Northern India, Allahabad, 1804. 1 add thos: references :— 

Catalogue of Rare and Valuable Coins, the Property of Mr. Kugene 
_ Karachi, Sind, Printed by the Sind Gasxetto, Karachi. 
No year, pp. 79. 
List of Coins of tha Late Dr, C. R. Stulpnagel. Prepared by 
Mr. Chas. J. Rodgors about 1895. Printed by Traill and Co., 
Calouttia, No year, pp. 3%, 

(7) Proceedings of the Numismatic Society of London, June, [S74, 

(8) Col. Guthrie's Cabinet, Fasc, 1. Stanley Lane Poole, Hertford, 
L874, 


{) Some Notable Come af the Mughal Emperors of India. Num. Chron., 

1023, 1926. The Portrait Coins of Jahangir, Num, Chron, 1029. 
The Zodiacal Coins,—Num. Chron., 1031. 

(lO) PLM, Cat,, 1914, Vol. I, pp. 4, 37. 

(11) There are obituary notices in Prooeslings of the B.ALALALS., [O00 
and in Spink's Numismatic Circular, December, 100). 

(12) The Zodiacal Coins of Jahangir, Nin, Chron., 1991, pp. ULM, 127. 

(13) Catalogue of the Highly Important.and Valuable Collection of Oriental 
Coins formed by J. Gerson da Cunha. Sotheby's, 1859, 

(14) Coin collecting in Northern India. €. J. Rodgers, Allahabad, DSi, 
py 48. 

(15) Liat of Indian Coina collected by the late Pandit Raton Naram, Sheruf, 
Adalat of Delhi, Lahore: printed at the New linperial Poss, by 
Sayyed Rajab Ali Shah, 1855. 
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Acnanva, G. V. Two notes, on western Kshatrapa Coins, and on Valabhi 
Coina, XLVI (345) (Silver Jubilee Number), 1937-235, 
[ an? Grant, R.G. A Resumé of Numismatic arch 
in India, XLVO (341) (Silver 
| Jubilee Nomber), 137-38, 
Aurexan, A. §8. Two now Andhra Coins, XLVI (330) 1095-96, 


. i an alleged Coin of Rudrasena, XLVI (331) 
1035.96. 
> The attribution of the Chandragupta-Kumiradevi type, 


XLVI (946) (Silver Jubilee Number), 1037-38. 
Antix1, R. M. Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of Indin held at Agra on January 2, 1027, 
AL (265) 1026-27. 
Avvasoar, 8. R. Padamtankas of some of the Yadava Kings of 
Devagiri, XX XIX (250) 1925. 


a Rupees of Shah ‘Alarm 11, struck at Akarwan, XX AIX 
(253) 1025. 
- Some South Indian Gold Coins, XX XTX (258) 1025. 
+ Some Moghul Gold Coins, XX ATX (259) 1925, 
~ Coins of Raja Raja Chola, XX XTX (260), 1925. 
B 
BasxErn, R. D. Comes of the A eres Dynasty, XXXII (201) 1920. 
i Pratihira Gold Coins, AX XTTT (202) 1020. 
= Gold Coins of UVdayadeva, XXATIT (203), 1820, 
Ee Unrecorded Kings of Arakan, XX XLT (204) 1920, 
ws Alamgirnagar, a new Mughal Mint, XXXII (205) 1920. 


am Guru Govinda of Sylhet, XA ATT (206) 1920. ; 
RuaATTicuinya, PanesH Nits, The Monetary Syatem of India at the 
time of the Muhammadan Conquest, 
| XLII (302) 1930. 
Buatrasant, N. K. Notes on the Coinage of Tippera, AXAVIT (238) 
1923. 


1 Notes on the Gupta and Later Gupta Coinage, 
RAXMVIT (220), 1925. 
” Attribution of the Imitation-Gupta Comms, XXXTX 


(240) 1925, 
Bucesm., Jomx A. Observations upon the Coinage atrack forthe British 
East India Company's Settlement of Penang or 
Prince of Wales’ Island (1786 to 1828), XX XVOI 

(247) 1924. 
“ Supplementary observations upon the Coinage struck 
for the British East India Company's Settlement of 
Penang or Prince of Wales’ Ialand (1786 ta 1828), 

XNXEX (257) 1925. 


( ii ) 
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Burns, KR. The Machhlidir Sibah Awadh Coins, XXXVI (225) 1922, 
re Muhammad Tughlug'’s Forced Coinage, ALIV (307) 1931-33. 


Cc 
Coakranorr:, 8. K. The Tribal Coins of Northern India, XLVI (335) 
1035-36, 
D 
Duesurr, K. N. Nisire of Shihjahin, AX ATIL (207) 1926. 
sl Anew Jaunpur Mobar of Akbar, SAA IMT (208) 1920, 
: A Coin of the * Abbasids found at Pahirpur, Bengal, 


XLV (321) 1934. 
A Gold Coin of Virnsimha, XLVI (339) 1935-36, 


cat A note on the bilingual Coins of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, XLVI (334) 1995.26, 

a A New Andhra Coin, A LVL (344) (Silver Jubilee Num- 
ber), 1OaT-a8. 


Doratas, KR. 0. On Some Milva Coina, AXAVIT (237) 1023. 
Dorel Peasip. <A Silver Coin struck in Nepal in the name of *Alji-nod. 
din Muhammad Shih Khilji, SLU (286) 1929. 


7” Classification and significance of the Symbols on the 
Silver Punch-marked Coins of Ancient India, XLV 
(317) 1034, 

od Observations on different types of Silver Punch-marked 


Coins, their Period and Locale, XLVIL (343) (Silver 
Jubiles Number), LOS 7-35. 


G 
Geose, Ast. Three rare Kushan Gold Coins, XLV (327), 1034. 
Notes on two Gupta Coins, XLVI (332), 1035-38. 
a The rare Copper Coinage of Kumira-gupta I, ALVIT (347) 


(Silver Jubileo Number), 1937-38. 
Gris, R.G. Some Unpublished Coins of the Gaikware, XLIV (314) 


1831-33. 
- Aurangzeb’s Silver Coins of Sangamner, ALIV (315) 
loa 1-33. 
" Some Coppor Coins of Janjira, XLV (320), 1034. 
oF Coinage of the Nitams of Hyderabad, ALVI (336) 1935-06, 
ws and Actanyva, G, V. (aee Acharya). 
H 
Henas, H. Coins of Emporor Mallikirjuna of Vijayanagara, XLIV (312) 
Logi -33. 


The Danish Coins of Tranguebar, XLV (323) 1934. 
Howrvank, S.H. <Abdl Fazl's Inventory of Akbar's Mints, AAXIV 
(210) 1920. 


a Notes and Queries regarding Mughal Mint-Towns 
AAATY (211) 1620. 

" Historical Notes on the Honorific Epithets of Mughal 
Mint-Towns, AAW (216) M21. 

H The Laqab ‘ Sihibgirin-i-Sanl", AXA XAV (217) 1021, 

“5 The Coins of Muhammad Akbar a4 Claimant to the 
Mughal Throne, KAAWVI (227) 1022. 

a Persian Coupleta on the Mughal and Subsequent 
Coinages, AXAWVIT (240) 1023. 

a The Mint Name Sitpir (Strat), AXA VIT (241) 1923, 


ns The Mint Gobindpir, XA XAVIT (242) 1923. 
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Hoprvina, 8. H, The Mint Nome Kinin (Bajinin), XXXVII (243) 
1923. 


7 The Pecnei Panjnagar (Bhujnagar), “RM VIT (244) 
1923. 

te A note on Mr. 8. KE. Ayyangar's article on * Some 
Mughal Gold Coina *, XL (275) 1026-27. 

es The ‘ Shah-i-Hind * Coins, XL (276) 1026-27. 

- The Chronology of the Zodincal Coins, NLI (281) 1028, 

* The Unassigned Coins of Jalil Shih Sulténi, XL 
(280), LO2d. 

. Shashkani or Shashgini ? SLU (200) 1020. 

ms Akbarpor-Tinda and Akbarpur, XLIT (291) 1920, 

. The Chronology of the Zodiacal Coins. A Postscript, 
ALIT (202), 1929. 

re The Coin bearing the name of Nir Jahin, XLII (293) 
1g29. 

rs The Kashmlr Coins of Ahmad Shih and ‘Alamgir U1, 
XLII (204) 1929. 

+ The Multin Coins of ‘Alamgir IL, XLIT (205) 1020. 

“ A Portrait-medal of Shih Alam Il, ALIV (316) 
1931-33. 

7 A Review of the Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab 


Museum, Vol. DI, Coins of Nidir Shih and the 
Durrani Dynasty, by R. B. Whitehead, 1.0.5. (Retd.), 
XLV (326) 1034. 
Horwoon, T. B. An Unidentified Coin of Gujarit, KA AVO (245) 1925. 
es An Unpublished Copper Coin of Jahangir of Ojain, 
MARVEL (236) 1023.0 
Husmvz. An Unpublished Andhra Coin, XLIV (311) 1091-33. 


K 


Kpwisza Mogawsap Amman. Rare Mughal Coins in the State Museum 
reget Deccan), ALI (300) 
1930. 
i Some rare Mughal Coins in the State 
Museum, Haideribid (Deccan), XLV 
($24) Pod4. 
Kotwatt, C.E. A Bombay Half-Rupee of Charles I, XXXV (212) 


1821. 
i Copper Dima of Jalalu-d-din Akbar, XL (272) 1926-27. 
Kuspasear, K.G. Andhra Coins in the Lord Irwin Agricultural 
Museum, Kolhipur, A LIT (285) 1920. 
AL 


Marrix, M. F.C. <A find of Indo-Greck Hemidrachms in Bajaur, XL 
(274) 1926-27. 


i Coins Exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the N.8.L. 
at Bonares in January, 1929, X LIT (206) 1929. 

“ Some Rare Ghaznavid Coins, X LIT (207),1929. 

7" Some New Kushan Gold Coins, LIV (308) 1931-33. 

Lg Observations on some Andhra Coins, XLV (318) 1934. 

Hs Some Coins of the Napki Malka Class restruck by Shahi- 
Tigin, XLVI (328) 1934-36, 

a Coins of Kidira and the Little Kushins, ALVIT (342) 


(Silver Jubilee Number), 1037-28, 
Masten, A. Odd Notes, XL (269) 1926-27. 
* The Arthaé#istra on Coins and Minting, AL (271) 1926-27. 
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Monn. Iemam. The Epithet used on Copper Coins by Ibrihim ‘Adi 

Shih II of Bijapair, XXXVI (231) 1922, 

‘ The Epithet used on Copper Coins by [brahim ‘Adil 
Shih IT of Bijapir, XXXIX (254) 1025. 

. Om the Gold Coins of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of Bijipir, 
KAXIX (263) 1925. 

ms Note on a Gold Coin of ‘Alaud-Din Humayun Shah 
#alim Bahmani, XXXTX (264) 1925, 


N 


Niwar, P. 5. Some Rare Gupta Coina, X LIV (310) 1991-33. 
Nevint, H.R. Firoz Shah Zafar, Ibn Firoz Shah, XX XV (214) 1921. 
= The Currency of the Pathan Sultans, XXXV (215) 1921, 
" a sie ios ne Dehli jirolnea parent (219) 1021. 
=a ins of the Pat Kings of -(l-dlin lng I 
XXXV (221) 1921. ee nveuet 
ee Coina of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, Firoz Shih and the 
cy iatet Teshlaca, 2 XXXKV (222) 1921. 
- ins of the Pathan Kings of Dehli. The Saiyid Dynasty, 
ARAV (223) 1021. : - 
a Coins of the Pathan Kings of Dehli. The Lodi Sultina, 
ae 24) L021. 
e- me rvations on the Metro of the early Sultana 
of Dehli, RAMA WIT (245) er Gad ; 
13 Anew Coim of G Garha Mandla, XX ATX (262) 1925, 


{} 
Ona, G.H, <A Gold Coin of Rippa Riiwal, XL (273) 1926-27. 


P 


ParwataL. A Gold Coin of Kumara Gupta I, XX XTX (255) 1026, 
. A Gold Coin of Farrukhsiyar of Farrukhabad Mint, AX XTX 
(256), 1925. 
Panrvor, F.D. J. Bibliography of Siainian Numimmatics, XXXV (218) 
pl. 


- Some nen aoa Unpublished Sisinian Coins, XXX VII 
(232) 102 
Unpublished Mughal Coins, XAXNVHET (233) 1923. 
PRaAYrAG “Davat. A new Gold Coin of Chandragupta IT, AX XIII (200) 
1920, 


ms A cereal Rupee of Aurangreb, AXXVI (229) 

* Note on a Silver Coin of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak I, 
MERVI (230) 1022. 

" Two Gold Gupta Coina, XXX VIT (245) 102%, 

,. Pee eas 

en ins or rovin LACM, 
Locknyw, XL (266) 1926-27. 

" Coina of Husain Baigara of Khuriisin (873-013 H.), 
AL (267) 1926-27, 

# Narwar Coins, XL (268) 1926-27. 

" Sitdrimi Gold Coina or Medala, XLI (277) 1928, 

Treasure Trove find of 16, 445 Electron Coins in Banda 


District of the United Proviners, XLT (278) 1028, 
ss ae of Shih “Alim If, Ujhiini-Asafibid and 
bedullanagar Pihaini, 5 LI (250) 1928. 
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Prayvac Dayat. Note on a Gold Token of Kumfiragupta I, XLIV (309) 


1831-33. 

¥ A new Kidara Chief, XLV (322) 1034. 

7 Unpublished mint marks on Awadh Coins, XLVI (330) 
1OS5-36. 

me Two Gold Coina of Siddhamja (Jayasimha), XLVIT 


(348) (Silver Jubilee Number) 137-35. 


RK 
Roy, 8, Srxau, The Coins of Rajgir, XLVI (329) 1035-36, 


5 


SHAMSU-p-nin Anan, Some New Dates and Varieties of the Coinage of 
the Sultans of Madura, XLV (310) 1034. 
a Note on a unique Copper Coin of Barbak Shah, 
XLVI (338) 1935-36. | 
StvauaL,C.R. Some more Coins of the Post-Mughal period from 
Ahmadibad, XLI (279) 1028. 


ri Bibliography of Indian Coins, X LI (282) 1028. 

- Coins of Nasir Shih of Gujarit, XLII (288) 1920. 

fas Bibliography of Indian Coins (Supplement), X.LITT (303) 
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* Some new Mint Towns of the Sultans of Gujarit, XLV 
(325), 1934. 

e On certain unpublished Coins of the Sultins of Milwa, 


ALVIT (349) (Silver Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 
Stace, HH, A Brief History and Description of His Majesty's Mint, 
Calcutta, XLII (299) 1930, 
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7 The Countess Amherst Collection of Assamese Come, 


XMLVI (340) 1935-36. | 
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‘ Historical Facts gleaned from the Coins of the Bahmani 
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WHttknkan, KR. B. The Official Seal of Prince A’tam Shih, AXAV (213) 
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Wutrengeap, KR. B. The Coins of Muhammad Akbar as clatmant to tho 
Mughal Throne, KAXAVI (227) 1922, 

The coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty, 
MLVI (337) 1935-36. = ; 

Throe Coin Collections, XLVIT (350) (Silver (Jubilee 
Number), 1037-38, 

Wiorrect, H. M. The Coins of Muhammad bin Tughlagq, XX AV (220) 
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The Coinage of the Sharq! Kings of Jaunpur, XAXVI 
(228) 1922. 

The Coins of the Bahmani Kings of Kulbarga, XX AVI 
(234) 1923. | 
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Some Oheervations on the Metrology of the early 
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‘Abbaaids. A Coin found at Pahirpur, Bengal, Dikshit, ALV (321) 1934. 

‘Abdullanagar Pihdni. Rupees of Shih ‘Alam I. Prayag Dayal, XL 
(280) 1928. 

Ahmadabad, Some more Coins of the Post-Mughal period from, Singhal, 
XLI (279) 1028. 

Alimad Shah. ‘The Kashmir Coins of, Hodivala, XLII (294) 1920. 

Akarwan. Rupees of Shah "Alam M1, struck at, Ayyangar, XXAXLX (254) 


Akbar, A new Jaunpur Mohar of, Dikshit, XX XIII (208) 1920, 

Abkbor, The Coins of Muhammad Akbar as claimant to the Mughal 
Throne, Hodivali, XXXVI (227) 1022. 

Akbar. The Comins of Muhammad Akbar as claimant to the Mughal 
Throne, Whitchead, AX AVI (227) 1922. 

Akbar Jaldhi<ddin, Copper Dims of, Kotwall, XL (272) 1026-27. 

Alkborpur-Tdnda and Akbarpir. Hodivilé, XLII (201) P20. 

Akbar's Mints, Abil Fazl'’s Inventory of, Hodivali, XXXIV (210) 1920. 

‘Alamgir J7. The Kashmir Coins of Ahmad Shih and, Hodivili, SLU 
(204) 1929. : 

‘Alamgir If, The Multan Coins of, Hodivali, A LIT (205) 1020. 

‘Alavd-Din Humayun Shah Zalim, Note on a Gold Coin of, Ismail, 
AXRATX (264) 1925. 

*dAl-wd-din Mulammod Shah Khilji, A Silver Coin struck in the nome of, 
Durga Prasid, XLII (286) 1029. 

Alamgirnagar. A new Mughal Mint, Banerji, XA AIT (205) 1920. 

Andhra. Two new Coina, Altekar, XLVI (330) 1935-36. 

Andhra. A new coin, Dikshit, XLVII (344) (Silver Jubilee Number), 
1837-35, 

Andira. An Unpublished Coin, Hurmuz, ALTV (311) al, 

Andhra, Coins in the Lord Irwin Agricultural Museum, Kolhipur, 
Kundangar, XLIT (285) 1929. 

Andhra, Observations on some Coins, Martin, ALV (318) 14, 

Araken. Unrecorded Kings of, Banerji, AR ADIT (204) 1920. 

Assamese Coins, The Countess Amberst Collection of, Stapleton, SLVI 
(340) 1935-36, 

Awrangzeh, A Nusratabid Rupee of, Prayag Dayal, XA AVT (220) 1022. 

Aurangzeb, Rupee of Darir-s-Surtr-i-Burhinpur, Tiriporevilé, ALIT 
(287) 1929, 

Awrangzeb's. Silver Coins of Sangamner, Gyani, XLIV (315) 1931-33. 

Awadh. The Machhiidir Coins. Burn, AXAAVI (225) [022. 

Awadh Coins, Unpublished Mint marks on, Prayag Dayal, XLVT (339) 
1ith-36, | 

A'sam Shdh. The Official Seal of Prince, Whitehead, AAAYV (213) 1021. 


i 
Bahmani. A Rare Rupee, Taripore, XLUM (305) 1050. 
Bohmoni. Note on a gold Coin of 'Aloud-Din Humayun Shah Zalim, 
Ismail, XXXUX (264) 1925. | 
Bahmani. The Coins of the Bahmani Kings of Kulbarga, Whittell, 
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Bahmani dynasty, Historical Facts gleaned from the Comms of the, 
Suboor, KX XTX (261) 1925. 

Baippd Rawal, A Gold Com of, Ojha, XL (273) 1926-27. 

Rariak Shah. Note on a unique Copper Coin of, Shamsu-d-din Ahmad, 
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